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HETHER you believe that 

beauty or ingenuity gets dis- 
plays into windows, Ex-Lax has 
ample proof that either will do 
it—if designed and produced by 
Einson-Freeman. 


Why? Because both novelty and 
beauty are backed by sound mer- 
chandising, and correct analysis 
and knowledge of both dealer and 
consumer reaction to display. 


If you want to hear the merchan- 
dising story back of the success of 
Einson-Freeman displays —call in 
an Einson-Freeman executive today. 


Ft Clean Syste makes 
your daily work @ pleassarre 


inshewd of a drudgery je < 


Xe Le 


“IG FLAVOR™ 


Offices and Lithographic Plant 
Ld 
sso." LITHOGRAPHERS 


New York City 


Send for complete series of articles on 


“Creating the Successful Window and Counter Display” 


as ¢ 
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GREECE DIVIDED 


INTO TWO CAMPS|<: 


Election Will Witness Con- 
flict Between the Venize- 
lists and Royalties 
Hy Cable trom Monitor Bureaw 


By CRAWFURD PRICE 
6—Many parties 


nder proportional ssnordhciepe 
will give them a@ finger In the poilt- 
Few of these mushroom or- 


teal pie 
however > likely to 
Broadly put, the issue = 
ween the Venisallate or Repu! 
h U-Venizelists 


as wide @ 
empted to bridge the chasm, 
« policy of suppressing controversy 


pot the appearance of concitiation, 

+ with the return of constitutional) 

ods, party rivalry has become 

fied, while the electorate hav- 

ag thrown off thet r apathy are join- 
ervor 


bu 


g in with tner 


“Within the iwo great catnpe stand 

ormidable i Dns. 

a include the Sreeanire 
erals under George Kafandaris, 

Liverine Conservative Republicans 


and the 
Alexander Papanastasiou, which Is 
e jeft wing of the old Venizelists 
and now bidding for the labor and 
rian suffrage; the three together 
comprise the old Venizelist Party 
Antl-Venezilist Party 


t 
The Anti-Venizelists are made up 


of the Popular Party under Mr 
which is Irreconcilably 

and the so-called Free 
Opinion Party under General Jean 
Metaxas. Of these probably General 
Metazas has the strongest following. 
He is qn able leader with Influential 
fu takes a distinctly mod- 
erate view of the political situation. 
rst necessity 
political and 
as 


Tsaldaris. 


oyalist 


. 
& 


Venizelist coalition result from the 
a, the question of the res- 
{ the monarchy will not 
emain in the background, and there 
consequently a disposition to con- 
der this an essential issue. 
The existence of a large refugee 
te introduces a new factor into! 
ne situation. and attempts to fore- 
ast the result are further compli- 
ted by the fact that it is six years 
¢ the electorate enjoyed anything} 4. 
approaching 8 But whet 
their views on the 
: toa issue, the people ormiatiiy 
political peace and @ return 


aders 
‘This being the case, they are likely 


Wo single out the most responsible | | 


political leaders, and it will be som 

what surprising if the choice does 
not fallon Mr Kafandaris and Mr. 
Michalokopoulos, thus sending the 
Apart 


hwert the Royalists if they were 
successful, and if the army decided 

prevent their umption to office, 
* would resign from the Govern- 
ment 


MRS. SABIN RESIGNS 
FROM VOTE LEAGUF. 


Republican Committeewom: 
Charges “Unfair Tactics” 


NEW YORK (P\—Mrs. Charles H. 
Sabin, Republican national commit- 
‘ee woman from New York, has re- 
‘ened from the Non-Partisan League 
of Women Voters because of what 


‘es In printing on the same page of 


Statements about 


women in 
yh rc from Mrs. Emily Newell 


+ wife of the Republican 
tor from New York Mrs. Sabin 


n | Of the most import: 


o sald that total abstinence 
ol & great asset to 

al, “commercial. and Industria! 

circles In Britain. The divorce court 


fro 
4 


laine 
sum of £300,000,000 annually, 
he said, was diverted into pgp om 8 
of self-indulgence instea 

nels that would help the industrial 
life of the country and do a great 
deal toward solving the great prob- 
lem of unemployment 


FAVORS BUTLER 
TO LEAD PARTY 
No Reason 


for Senator to Resign as 
National Chairman’ 


‘ov. 6 (P)}—The 
Butler (R.), 


WASHINGTON, 
defeat of William 
Senator from Massachusetts, jby 
David I. Walsh (D.), formerly Sena- 
tor, furnishes no reason for Mr. 
Butler's resignation as chairman of 
the Republican National Committee, 
but on the contrary should give Rim 
more time thap ever for that position, 
in fons — of President Coolidg 

Berge ve also regards 


the Sinetion 


the Republicans 
turned a majority in the How 

Regarding Mr Butler, the) 
dent let it be known that he 
discussed with him the possi 
retirement from the commityd 
manship. Th Chief Executive! 
clined, however, to the viewmr 


statement that the election 
proved that “the pagty wiih 
a wet = in 1928 fs doom: 
ruptior 


to dis 


Dry Law Polls Reviewed 

Gains were registered by the drys, 
he added, in both the referendum 
elections and the Congress contests, 
and that the referenda In New York 
and — “will = little weigh! 
‘or! utler, 
preidea be! Columbia University, 
the Republicans 
chore follow the Whigs into politi- 
cal oblivion unless they tag ll the 
the great ral 

ind political issue of prohibition,” 
adding his opinion that the Eight- 
eenth Amendment and Volstead = 


inal ss House, and that the results 
in his re- ee as Speaker of 
the | Beventieth House - Hou 
Wadsworth'’s Defeat Called 
“Greatest Dry Victory” 
By Wircless from Monitor Bureau 
LONDON, Nov Hayler. 


-—Guy 
ty. president of the World Prohibition 


Federation, in a disc’ 


of the 
American elections, “Th 


United States. As chairman of one 


committees, Senator Wadsworth was 
counted by the wets as one of their 
biggest assets. 

“The dry Republicans refused to 
ive him their support and 
nated Franklin W 


The election of Judge Wagner by the 
Democrats was the result of this 
division. 

“Im reference to the sneeeed 
state prohibition referendum in 
York—which, even if adopted, pron 
not be made operative—the drys re- 
fused to give it any countenance 
whatever, conce: ing all their in- 
fluence i. 


jefea' 
worth, which they were 
able to ‘sahlove, much 4 the evident 
astonishment of the w 


ANNAPOLIS BROUGHT 
NEARER TO CAPITAJ. 


a ae By a ee 
ndence)—' jay. 
was 


ecting are Ay po- 
Ms and cutting off 14 nilles of the pres- 
it distance by main pikes between 
those cities, will be opened o! 
20. The road has been built entirely 


at federal expense under the State | ob; 


Roads Commission. The route was 
laid out by army ne Regn 
the Civil Wa 

plies. was regarded 


i, a ‘defensive 


QUEEN MARIE | 
STARTS EAST 
— Pacifie Coast After 


it to Vancouver, B. C. 
and Blaine Peace Arch 


QUEEN MARIE'S aa Fat 

ROUTE TO SEATTLE, Nov 
Queen Marie traveled back wh ae 
an States today from Vancouver, 
with the first stop on t y's 


itinerary schedu' 
th jadian - American 
where Samuel Hill several years ago | 
bullt a peace portal to commemorate 
a century of friendly relations 1-3 
tween the United States and C 
which ‘ia dedicated ¥ President 
Hardin 

The pa party oiel 
couver yesterday 


r 
George county seat, 
little more than 41 miles. 


vet the project. 


"REDUCTION IN CABLE 


RATES IS EXPECTED 


By Wireless from Monitor Rurcan 

LONDON, Nov. 6—A reduction in 
transatlantic cable rates in the near 
future is indicated by Newcomb Carl- 
ton, president of fe Western bescoe 


Ww pressing 4 cr 
the cables, which hitherto had a 
monopoly, and this is to be accen- 

ted is ‘am system gets 


into its s 
asssuantien of the American 


e | company too are now here for the 


purpose of arranging final details for 
the telephone service between Eng- 


¢ |land and America. Test calls are be. 


ing suce 
60 daily, and possibly a procctecthe. 
service will be opened early fo the 
new yi 


MEMORIAL SERVICE 
FOR Y. M. C. A. FOUNDER 


By Wireless from Monitor Burceu 

LONDON. Nov. 6—A memorial 
service for Sir George Williams, 
founder of the Y M. C. A.. was held 
this morning at Westminster Abbey. 

A native of haga gsm 
ge Sir — came to London a 
raper' tant * dune 6, 1840. 
When stilt ‘only 23, 1 other 
young business siieuae, i* forme: 
the first ‘The one koe 
he founded hai Bow becom 

and the first small group of “2 has 
grown into a world-s. ide membership 
f nearly 2,000, 


TO EXTEND INTER-T ING 
Rw Wireless from Monitor Rurcau 


of the visit Is to get into clone 
touch wit tive producers’ 
of extend- 


se 
$ 


inter-trading between the two 
movements. 


lowing came here on 
train 
Prince Nicolas drove an automo- 
bile over rain pe shed roads a dis- 
tance of 45 but came into 
hoe mcouver far “" “advance of the 
— A 


ernor Randolph Bruce 
and ‘Mintater of Mines William Sloan, 
representing the provincia! premier, 
and Mayor Louls D. Taylor welcomed 
the Rumanian visitors to British 
hs lumbia. A civic luncheon followed 
a reception at the Women's 
Contain Club comprised the pro 
am for the afternoon. A banquet 


tn the evening closed the day's acti- | \oday 
vitles. but before it by the m 


w et OAL SOLUTION 


| BEFORE CABINET 


British Miners’ Proposals 
for Settlement Studied— 
Owners Consulted 
Ru Wiretest from Monitor Burcaa 


LONDON, Nov 6—The Cabine: 
di discussed the 


met 


At the Queen's own request, she ing the coal oppage The owners 
made ad excursion to the suburbs in are also being consulted and 
the afternoon to inspect the new thr ons are ex 
e University of British Colum e r week 
{- ure not included in the official | end 
program. Meanwhile, the miners’ delegate 


= t 
sian Envoy to Mexico Is 
Called “Intolerable” 


, 
Xpreial from Monitor Rurcaw 
pAASHINGTON, Nov. 6—William E 

Senator from Idaho. 
bora of the Senate Foreign Rela- 


the Soviet Government of 
denounced as “intolerable and un: 
justifiable from any standpoint,” the 
decision of the State Department in 
iz Mme. Alexandra Kollantay 
oe Soviet Minister-Delegate to 

ico, permission to travel thro.igh 
ne United States on her way to her 
new pos 


the reeg oneal 
_ its exclusion of Madame Koll: 
Mr. Borab voiced indirect crit. 
oa of the policy of the Government 
i refusing to recognize the Soviet 
that 


the Russia! | 
the formal acknowledzment of all 
the great powers. | 
American recognition, he added, bes 


had recognized 
Tsarist Government for more 


than | 
100 years a 


_ yet he doubted if it ap- 
roved 8 method of governing. | 
"oI am utterly opposed to the whole | 
theory and policy upon which 
Proceedings seem to be based.” Mr 
Porah said, concerning oy" oe 
incident. “It is contrary to the m 
cherished traditions of the American 


he 
"| dress to a friendly country 


ine conference adjourned to reassemt ble 


a 


when its execut 
ttee hopas a provisional settle- 
havé’ been hed. The 
present is hedged 
Acceptance 


y as Ambassa- 


States on her way. It seems to be 


thought that our institutions would) 
Are our institu- 


not stand the strain. 


once gave us a 
distinction among all nations” 


SYDNEY } ROY AL MINT 


TO BE DISCONTINUED} 


itu Wireless from Monitor Bureau 


LONDON, Nov current is- 


6 

sue of the London Gazette contains | 
@ proclamation discontinuing, trom | official residence in 
Jan 1 next, the branch of the {royal |to be demo 


mint at Sydney N.S . which was 
established in 1853 The 


in a and the improv 
means of 


mmunication between! The archbishop presides at 

the dierent Parts of that Common-| meeting here Wednesday to raise 

wealt | funds for the new institution : 
last January it announced | —— 


that the Sydney mint would be closed 
his year and the mint- 


at the end of th 
ing transferred to Melbourne 


“AG RE E ME \T 
By Wireless from Monitor Burcau 
LONDON, Nov 


Maxim Litvinoff has written to Siaf 

ford, Talbot, 

League of British Creditors, 

wow in Rus: 

Gevernment’s wish “to ach an 

aa nt = Eng land Pe all dis 
question 


From New E 
Providence 
New Lomdon..10 96 pum 


_— PENNSYLVANIA 


ragga Intended to apply te the 
<vasseenasnietsincenisne 
TOTAL ABSTINENCE 

URGED IN BRITAIN 


By Wereten trom My 
om Monitor Bi 
LOXDON Ne. _ lor Bureau 
President of the Natior 
al Temperance L Leagu: “ 
sue addresst 
* Weeting of Leigh business men. — 


d Box) 


Shop 


Crete ind ” Bo: Ox ony 
— Hats 
and Dresses 


=| “dhe spice of the menu / | 


adds zest to your meal ht is truly 
the spice of the menu. Ask your 
grocer for @ jar today Then order 
ov the dozen 


Also & your Grocer.- 


*™ remodes and mane to order 


EAST COAST PRESERVING CO. JACKSONVILLE, FLA. U. S A. 


may consis of Pappy'’s G 


Track— 
Everglades 


¥ 
Dae 


Through Train 


7 Thru Trains Daily 


ngland 

Le. Springtielé... 9:30 p.m 

|S Retera 920 pm 
Maven. .1}21 pom 


STATION, NEW YORR 
Sea Level Route 
ba a 12:30 om 


1 “Night ‘Owe 
toh -1_ Night Out 


COAST LINE 


ATLANTIC 
| The Standard Railroad of the South 


The Christian Science Monitor 


the great} 


And she 


sia expressing the Soviet 


An Internanonal Daily Newspaper 
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| the method of allocating the divisible | 
—— of hs preset of the ii 
istry, afte ts other than wages 
ieee (o deducted should be re 
| — a aiso that the men’s 


ould be fixed at 87 per cent 
or he po 1 

ere the Gaputed question of 
Ahn $s comes in ince the owners 
— that this percentage must be 
smaller in areas where seven hours 


are worked than where 7% or 
hours are the 
is believed in informed circles, how- 
ese and other difficulties 


may be reduced in the course of the | ine British Empire and more free- Nevertheless, it is almost 
discussions. Four thousand more | trite to observe that the world is 
men. méeanwhtle, have gone back to | 40m of action for the Dominion gov-| 


work, the total engaged in raising |ernments through accredited repre- 


coal being thus 298.000. | 
¢ owners® statement shows tha 

n four out of a total of 13 British 

mining districts, these men are get- 

a somewhat lengthened day 


slightly higher before | Hugh R Denison, new Commissioner | #!! points of view In proper perspe 

the stoppage: in seven districts they|of the Commonwealth of Australia| tivé of value, it implies no inter 

are getting pre-st ge wages and |to the United States said tp an inter-| ference in another country’s political 
two only, Durham and Northum-| view here and commercial problem: 


berland. with the supply from over 
1s inurkets. their wages have been 


lain, the Healt 
lersfield, yesterday, | 
hat the miners had} 
during the stoppage} 


d- 


against them 


V ITAL, s 


Decide pws 
the Rev Dr. 


Colo. (P) — Prohibition 
leveloped into the largest issue 
national perpetuity that has] 
since the days of slavery in 
nion of Bishop Thomas Nichol- 
1 prest-| 


dency, Thinks | 
Nicholson | 


aking this statement here he 
the wet and dry ques 


Dal 


he vote on the referenda in the 
Wen states was seen as a dry vic 


ry by Bishop Nicholson. “The heart 
the country i " prohibition,” he 
‘and we shall continue our 


dry sentiment is on the 


result of the congressional 


amazing tribute to 
American people. 
their loyalty to 


ho 
pro- | 


hibition ” 
While explaining he was not in 
| position to speak for the —_e 
| Bishop Nicholson said he was con 
dent that when the executive comentt- 
of the Anti-Saloon League meets | 
in Washington on Nov. 16, it would 
approve the recommendations of Lin- | 
| coin C. Andrews, Assistant Secretary | 
of the Treasury, for making the en-| 
p | forcement department a separate 


unique | government unit 


'OL D BREWHOUSE 
TO BE D DEMOLISHED | 


| 

fu Wireless from Monitor Burcaw | 

LONDON, Nov 6—The old brew-| 
house adjoining Lambeth Palace} 


lished and a parish wel- 
|fare institution erected in its place | 


re doen} The new house dates from medieval | 
given for closing the mint are 
diminution in the production ot gold | beer 
vement in 


|days and in it. up to 40 years ago. 
was brewed for the arch- 
| bishop's use. 


. 


spondence) 


a wide business experience, as foun-| “Australia needs the United 

n | Ser of Loan nner mor — = and the United States needs Aus- 
|managing director-of a large n2ws- 
paper’ He is en route to Washington,|'ralla Last year Queensland bor- 


| 
WET AND DRY ISSUE \3 
AYS BISHOP |, 


| commission 


‘New Avenuesof Co- -operation 
Seen by Australian Envoy 


British Dominions Expect Missions to Build 
Firm Trade Friendship With United States 


SAN FRANCISCO (Staff Corre- 


solidarity of] 


literal and polilical sense may be im 


Greater Possible and undesirable for all the 


shrinking, old insulgrities are pass 
Kawa 


y 
sentatives at foreign ‘capitals, are| | world is being more and mo 

nit together in a common conscious 
features of a new ers Of foreign Fe-! nos5 and interest that ie altrustic as 
lations and good will between Great) weil as based on self-interest To 
Britain and the United States. Sir) think internationally means to see 


Mutual Needs Stre: 


Sir Hugh Denison is equipped with 


rowed of the United States 
000,000 The Conimonwealth Govern 
ment placed a loan of $150,000,000 in 
London and New York. More capt 
tal fa required) American financiers 
are evidencing an interest in my 
great country, which bas @ 
the size of the United States, 6,000, 
population, an $1,000,000,000 
deposits in banks, repre- 
senting 4,000,000 depositor 
These figures argue for somet 


where he will perform duties similar 
to those assigned the new Canadian 
representative. 

I present my commission 
to President Coolidge Nov 15, a ne’ 
vclsdaamabip: Netwasn te. Coumnege 
Australia and the United 
will be established.” said S’r 


New Powers Granted 
“Whereas my predecessors were 
appoimed largely for the develop 
ment of trade and commerce 


he! more than the barter of trade’ 
the exehs 


issued to me by the ange of commodities. They 


Governor-General and Prime Min-! (ell of prosperity and growth requir- 
ister on behalf of the executive co-operation of neigh 
council is of much wider scope, en- | °°" + IO re 
abling me to concentrate on diplo-| ship, Canada, Australia and. oths 
matic and financial affairs of im-| distinctive portions of the British 
portance in furtherance of cordial | Empire one 

olati between the two great fent a 


K between these subdivisions and 
United States thap has been pos 
heretofore 0 shal! dare 


— speaking 
direc representation 
course, modify foreign policy 
question affecting the Empire as a) Say 
whole 

“This iz only one develon 
a changing attitude in 
relations 


sii 


that this will not 
th 


of jleague of understanding In which 
nal|supply and de 
A League of Nations nal and carefu 


closely 


For a change 


hasadifferent flavor 


Costs less than acentadish 


They Speed the 
Worlds Business 


writers OW in use 


(ees 
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a year, 


in advance. 


Subscription price $4.00 


Do You Sell in 
These Markets? 


Here are three prosperous markets, 
each one spending millions of dollars 
annually, and each one served by a 
publication which reaches the spenders 
in the industry. 


CAN YOUR PRODUCTS BE USED 
IN ANY ONE OF THEM? 


BUILDING 
SUPPLY NEWS 


is read by 6,000 merchants of the build- 
ing industry. They sell $700,000,000.00 
of construction materials yearly. For 
their own use they buy— 


CRANES CONVEYORS TRACTORS 
LOADERS MOTOR TRUCKS ELEVATORS 
UNLOADERS TRAILERS SCALES 


ALMOST ANY BULK MATERIAL 
HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


BRICK 


GDAY RECORD 


Here’s what clay plants spend yearly: 
Machinery and Equipment 


a ree $25,000,000 
[sss ube e 65 oon os aes 40,000,000 
DOS saa e isbn weenie sas oe ses 6,500,000 
Tl, 4.0:6:54460050-50N 054 oso 4,500,000 
Electric Power...........¢-. 5,500,000 
Sy - wikeve Wb i6 4180.58 3S Seo 5,000,000 
Kiln Materials............. 20,000,000 
Other Materials............ 30,000,000 

$136,500,000 


WHAT PART OF IT DO YOU GET? 


CERAMIC 
INDUSTRY 


Besides raw materials, such as clays, 
silica, chemicals, feldspar, ete., the 
manufacturers of glass of all kinds, 
vitreous enamel, china and sanitary- 
ware buy equipment for— 


BURNING DRYING 
TEMPERATURE RECORDING AND CONTROL 
CONVEYING SYSTEMS 
POWER AND TRANSMISSION 
GAS PRODUCING, ETC. 


A DIVERSIFIED FIELD WITH ONE COVERAGE 


SEND FOR an analysis of the 
market as it applies to your 
particular products. If there is 
no market for it in our fields, 
we'll say so. If there is we will 
be glad to help you develop 
it along reasonable lines. 


Industrial Publications, Inc. 
407 S. Dearborn Street CHICAGO 
Members: A. B. C. and A. B. P. 
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This Issue at a Glance 


ADVERTISING 

In an investigation conducted in Chi- 
cago a Dartnell reporter found that na- 
tional advertising still leaves 92 per cent 
of the clothing market untouched. Out 
of one thousand typical city buyers 821 
did not wear advertised brands of suits. 
Page 119. 


GENERAL 


So many products shriek for better mer- 
chandising methods—pecans are a notable 
example. A staff writer pictures the side- 
walk method of selling these delicious 
nuts, and points out the opportunities 
that are dormant in them. Page 154. 


INDUSTRIAL SELLING 


The Skinner Automotive Device Com- 
pany of Detroit has a squad of service 
men who do nothing but travel about 
helping motorists solve car troubles. In 
many instances the difficulties reported 
are not the fault of the particular device 
the Skinner Company sells, and in this 
way complaints are spiked at their source. 
The result is that the industrial pur- 
chaser stays sold. Page 125. 


LEGAL MATTERS 
“When Legal Battles Loom as a Result 
of Discharging Salesmen” is another ar- 
ticle by Leo T. Parker in which he dis- 
cusses some of the legal aspects of hiring 
and firing. Page 151. 


MaArKETS 

The Texas market has had a great 
deal of publicity of late due to the cotton 
situation, and many sales executives have 
been in doubt as to its sales possibilities 
for 1927. A Dartnell reporter spent three 
weeks gathering first hand information in 
various parts of the state, and an article 
on page 122 reports his findings. 


News 
Leaders in the automobile industry have 
predicted a 4,000,000 car year for 1927. 
The New York Automobile Show brought 
out many new models of cars, almost all 
of which demonstrated the increasing im- 
portance of the style factor in motor car 

construction. Page 133. 


The Nebraska Buick Auto Company, of 
Lincoln, Nebraska, mid-west distributors 
of Buick motor cars, have initiated a plan 
for capitalizing on the sales value of the 
satisfied customer. When a buyer has 
purchased more than one Buick, his car 
wears an emblem to designate the number 
of the purchase. Page 144. 


Ten star salesmen were awarded the 
Dartnell salesmanship medal in 1926. The 
winners are pictured on page 137. 


RETAIL MERCHANDISING 

Another article in the series on beating 
the chain stores appears in this issue on 
page 114. The Sommers store in Colorado 
Springs, a grocery and meat market, has 
built a big and extremely profitable busi- 
ness by educating the public to the use of 
higher priced and unusual foods. How 


MANAGEWM™M’ENT, Jaun 


TARY 25 29 


this store sells foods which the majority 
of ordinary citizens have never even heard 
of, is told in this article. 


SALES LETTERS 
The fifth article in the series on “Letters 
That Sell Advertising and Why” deals 
with painting the prospect into your pic- 
ture. By Cameron McPherson. Page 129, 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
“What the Future Holds for the Real 
Scientific Sales Manager” is the second 
article in the series by Charles W. Hoyt. 
Page 121. 


SALES POLICY 

One manufacturer has gone far toward 
solving the price cutting problem through 
a broad educational campaign to dealers, 
both in personal sales work and advertis- 
ing. What happened after this company 
re-made its price policy is described on 
page 156. 


When the Bartles-Maguire Oil Com- 
pany of Milwaukee introduced their new 
brand of gasoline, they tried out the 
unique idea of sampling it to their deal- 
ers. This stunt, together with a news- 
paper and outdoor advertising campaign, 
made some new sales records for the com- 
pany. Page 141. 


The leading article in this issue explains 
ten ways to meet 1927 competition. This 
summary will give you a _ convenient 
method for checking up on your sales pro- 
gram for 1927, for sounding out places 
where it might be strengthened. Better 
attention to follow-up of salesmen’s calls; 
the building up of “replacement” forces; 
more detailed sales planning; more effec- 
tive use of direct mail—these are some of 
the plans suggested. Page 111. 


SALESMANSHIP 

“When the Sale Hangs by a Thread” 
is the title of an article which tells of the 
selling activities of Miss S. DeGrote, the 
sales manager of the women’s division of 
Hinkamp and Company, realtors of Chi- 
cago. Miss DeGrote has made unusual 
selling records in her line, in several 
cities. Page 113. 


SALESMEN’S ‘TURNOVER 

The Milwaukee branch of the United 
States Rubber Company has, to a large 
extent, solved the problem of turnover on 
the sales force by training all their men 
inside the organization before they are 
given a chance to sell. Careful training 
plus intensive supervision of work in the 
field has brought turnover to a minimum 
and has been one of the biggest factors 
in doubled sales in the last five years. 
Page 117. 


STIMULATING SALES 

Members of the sales force of the De- 
troit factory branch of Willys-Overland 
set their own weekly sales quota and post 
forfeits if they fail to make quota. he 
company in turn pays a bonus if they 
do reach quota. This plan has been ex- 
tremely successful in building sales, ac 
cording to C. A. Weinman, manager. 
Page 146. 
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28 Railroads 
“To Everywhere” 


LANTS in St. Louis 
have the advantage 
ofashort haul, minimum 
freight costs and most 
direct service to their 
customers by rail orriver. 
They Ship from the 
Center—Not the Rim. 


They are closer to their 
markets and the sources 
of raw materials than 
their eastern competi- 
tors. They save time in 
assembling materials and 
in making deliveries. 


St. Louis has 28 rail- 
roads to markets in 
all directions. It is not 
cut off on any side by 
lakes, oceans, moun- 
tains or other natural 
barriers to economical 
distribution. Atits 
door is a U. S. barge 
1 line down the Missis- 
Asippi to the Gulf for 
fexport shipments. 


Your factory in St. Louis 
would have a distinct advan- 
tage over competitors not so 
favorably situated. 


Write for our new booklet, ‘Why 
St. Louis Grows.” It tells the full 
story. 

Address Dept. 28 
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W. W. Preyer, for several years secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Vick Chemical Com- 
pany, Greensboro, North Carolina, has 
been made vice-president of that organiza- 
tion. He is succeeded as secretary-treas- 
urer by K. E, PRricKETT, formerly assistant 
treasurer. F. M. STEARNS becomes the 
new assistant treasurer. 


FRANCIS DEWITT has joined the staff of 
Reimers and Osborne, Inc., New York 
agency, as director of creative produc- 
tion. He was formerly vice-president of 
Sherman and Lebair, and prior to that 
connection was with the George Batten 
Company, N. W. Ayer and Son, and Lord 
and Thomas. 


W. S. Parker, for the past three years 
of the advertising staff of the Memphis 
Press, has been appointed advertising man- 
ager of the Birmingham Post, succeeding 
W. C. TiIcHENOR, who becomes business 
manager of that paper. 


Roy F. Irvin, who for the past year and 
a half has been associated with The Dart- 
nell Corporation as associate editor of 
SALES MANAGEMENT, has joined the staff 
of F. W. Bond and Company, Chicago 
direct mail advertising agency, as account 
executive. 


Announcement of the appointment of 
D. F. SULLIVAN as advertising manager 
of the Endicott-Johnson Corporation, 
effective January 1, has been made at the 
general offices in Endicott, New York. He 
succeeds C. W. Curtis, who will direct 
sales promotion in the eastern states. 


C. W. MATHESON, who has been iden- 
tified with the automobile industry for 
the past fifteen years in sales work with 
Dodge Brothers and the General Motors 
Corporation, has become vice-president of 
Kelvinator, Inc., and director of Kelvin- 
ator sales. 


Officers of the Celoran Company, which 
was recently opened as a separate divi- 
sion of the Diamond State Fibre Com- 
pany, are: J. M. TAyLor, president; R. 
R. Tirus, vice-president in charge of pro- 
duction; T. E. WEBSTER, vice-president in 
charge of sales; J. A. Ranck, secretary 
and treasurer, and D. B. REEVES, comp- 
troller. 
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Courtesy ‘The Puliman Company 


C. C. AGATE has been selected as man- 
aging director of the Window Display 
Advertising Association, affiliated with the 
International Advertising Association, and 
will have charge of national headquar- 
ters at 8 West 47th Street, New York City. 


GeorcE W. HoweELt, Jr., has disposed of 
his interest in the firm of Henri, Hurst 
and McDonald, Chicago agency, to spend 
some time in Florida before re-entering 
the advertising business. 


R. L. Dubey is no longer an active 
member of the Houston Post-Dispatch staff, 
although he retains his connections as 
vice-president and director of the paper. 
The present personnel is: W. P. Hossy, 
president; C. C. Mags, general manager, 
and R. J. MEEKER, national advertising 
manager. 


The Chicago Tribune announces the ap- 
pointment of CHESTER M. CAMPBELL as 
manager of the eastern division of its 
national advertising department. Mr. 
Campbell has been connected with the 
Tribune staff since 1921 as Paris repre- 
sentative and western representative of 
the eastern department in Chicago. 


R. J. PFEIFFER, account executive of the 
Topics Publishing Company, who has 
opened his own business in the publish- 
ing field, has been succeeded by Shelton 
P. Hubbard, a former representative of 
the Quality Group publications. 


DorotHy M. WILLIAMS has been elected 
secretary of the United Advertising 
Agency, Inc., New York. She will con- 
tinue to act as chief of the space buying 
department. 


G. H. Priest, Jr., has joined the edi- 
torial staff of the American Paint Journal 
Company, St. Louis, following several 
years’ experience as paint and varnish 
specialist of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce of the Department of 
Commerce in Washington. 


STUART CAMPBELL joined the organiza- 
tion of Ray D. Lillibridge, Inc., on Janu- 
ary 1 as art director. He has served as 
art director for R. H. Macy and Com- 
pany, of New York, and was a member 
of the art staff of N. W. Ayer and Son, 
of Philadelphia. 
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A Sales Program for 1927 


NE of the grim 
() features of the 
late war was the 


various replacement and 
training camps scattered 
over the country where 
the war department 
trained replacement 
troops which were sent 
over to take the places of men 
who were killed in action. In 
these replacement camps train- 
ing schedules were speeded up 
and men were trained for specific 
duties. 


By 


Building Reserve Forces 


T has always seemed to me that 

every sales manager should 
have a replacement and training 
camp of his own. It is, I believe, 
one of the most important duties 
of a sales manager today—to 
have a new man ready to step in 
and take the place of every man 
who leaves, who is promoted, or 
who reaches the point where he is 
no longer profitable as a salesman. 

If such a department is prop- 
erly handled, it will not only 
provide new men at the right 
time, but it will insure better 
work from the old men. A sales- 
man who knows there is always 
a new man in training for his 
position, is going to work harder 
than the man who thinks his ter- 
ritory is likely to be vacant if he 
resigns, 


One sales manager has a num- 
ber of sources for these replace- 
ment men. First he has a list of 
likely retail clerks with which he 
keeps in constant touch. Next he 
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Ten Ways to Hold Your Own tn the 
Intensely Competitive Sales Battle 
Which Is Sure to Develop This Year 


EDWIN H. 


always has a group of young men 
from all departments of the office 
and factory who are anxious to 
enter sales work. Once a month 
he meets with these young men 
and talks to them about selling, 
the company’s line and the ways 
in which they can fit themselves 
for selling. Two or three times a 
year one of these men is selected 
for a sales position, and new men 
are invited to join the group to 
replace them. This method en- 
ables him always to have a man 
ready to go out as a junior sales- 
man or to replace a salesman who 
is called off his territory for ill- 
ness or other reasons. 


Close Follow-Up for Salesmen 


ITH this as step number one 

in formulating a year’s sales 
program, I want to urge every 
reader to pay more attention to 
the follow-up of salesmen’s calls 
during 1927. Put this down as 
step number two, and no matter 
how well your salesmen’s calls 
seem to be followed up, see if 
there is not a lot of room for im- 
provement. Saunders Norvell, 
who has just retired as the active 
head of McKesson and Robbins, 
told me of an incident which il- 
lustrates the necessity for better 
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follow-up work. Not 
long ago a_ salesman 
rushed in to see him 
when he was immersed 
in several important mat- 
ters. The salesman hur- 
ried through a sales talk 
that made a deep impres- 
sion on Norvell, al- 
though because he was so inter- 
ested in other matters at the time 
he declined to give the salesman 
an order. 


More Careful Sales Plans 


DAY or so later, when he 

had more time to consider 
the salesman’s proposition, he de- 
cided to place an order. He asked 
his secretary for the salesman’s 
card. The salesman had left none. 
Mr. Norvell had forgotten his 
name and the name of the com- 
pany he represented. To date the 
salesman has never returned. His 
call was wasted, not because he 
failed in his sales effort, but be- 
cause he failed to come back, or 
to leave any way for Mr. Norvell 
to get in touch with him. 

In some organizations there is 
no follow-up of any kind for 
salesmen’s calls. They do not 
even keep a record of them. Thus 
about a fourth of their effort is 
virtually wasted. Every terri- 
tory is dotted with half-sold pros- 
pects, waiting to be closed. 
Formulate some plan to check up 
salesmen’s calls and one big step 
towards meeting 1927 competition 
will be put in motion. 

A third step in this program 
should be the planning of a year’s 
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sales work, month by month. 
Many sales managers set quotas 
by the month, but offer their men 
no plan to help them make the 
monthly quotas. Last year the 
sales manager of a New England 
concern borrowed a leaf from the 
life insurance companies and laid 
out a year’s work for his sales- 
men. Each month, in addition to 
the regular sales work, the men 
were required to work on some 
special project. One month was 
devoted to new accounts, another 
to reviving old accounts, another 
to getting window displays, an- 
other to selling a certain specialty 
in the line, another to getting full 
line dealers. Instead of con- 
stantly harping on all these im- 
portant phases of sales work, he 
set aside definite months for spe- 
cial attention to one phase of the 
sales program. At the end of the 
year. he found that his men had 
closed more new accounts than in 
any previous year; they had re- 
vived many old accounts which 
had been allowed to lapse from 
sheer neglect; a new item had 
been given a good start, with ex- 
cellent distribution. 


A Drive on Present Users 


NE way to handle a monthly 
sales program is to send the 
men a special set of “working 
orders” at the beginning of each 
month, outlining specifically the 
special work expected of each 
salesman for the month. These 
plans are usually multigraphed 
and bound into a heavy paper 
folder, or manuscript cover. One 
sales manager leaves a_ blank 
sheet in the back of the portfolio. 
He requires each salesman to re- 
capitulate the month’s work on 
this sheet and return it for in- 
spection at the end of the month. 
Making a special drive on 
present users is an important 
phase of every well rounded sales 
plan. This includes the follow-up 
of all customers who have stopped 
buying during the past year. 
This plan is so simple it is a 
wonder that so few sales man- 
agers do not try it often. Ask the 
accounting department to make a 
list of every customer, giving the 
date of the last order. Divide 
this list by salesmen’s territories 
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and ask for a report on every cus- 
tomer who has not bought in a 
reasonable length of time. This 
simple plan will accomplish three 
things: (1) It will bring in an 
immediate volume of _ orders 
from customers who have been 
neglected. (2) It will correct 
your records and bring to light 
changes in business, failures, and 
removals which should be fol- 
lowed up. (3) It will unearth dis- 
satisfied customers who have quit 
buying without making a definite 
complaint, and open up the way 
for an adjustment of differences 
between the house and customers. 


Clean Out Bad Practices 


HERE is scarcely an indus- 
try that isn’t burdened with 
millstones about its neck in the 
form of bad practices of one kind 
or another. There never was a 
better time to make an effort to 
eliminate these bad practices than 
in 1927. Most concerns are in a 
better financial position today 
than ever before. Such problems 
as price cutting, free goods, inside 
discounts, long dating, returned 
goods, trade-in policies, should 
come in for attention this year. 
There are many industries, every 
member of which would be will- 
ing. to abandon bad practices if 
someone took the lead and en- 
couraged a full and frank discus- 
sion. Few companies are actually 
wedded to bad practices. They 
go on permitting them to con- 
tinue because they think the 
other fellows wouldn’t stop. For 
example, in the musical instru- 
ment business there is a bad prac- 
tice which needs attention—that 
of giving away instruments to 
well known musicians. This 
practice has been carried to ab- 
surd lengths by some companies. 
Nearly all of them would be glad 
to abandon the practice were it 
not for their fear that some other 
member of the industry would 
continue it. If your industry is 
burdened with similar practices, 
start a movement to eliminate 
them. Your activity can do no 
harm—perhaps it will start some- 
thing really constructive. 
Sixth, but by no means sixth in 
actual importance in your sales 
plan, should be the improvement 
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of direct mail sales efforts. No 
matter how much direct mail ad- 
vertising you are now using, there 
is probably ample room for im- 
provement. Put a specific task 
on every direct mail piece you 
send out. Make a list of the 
things direct mail can accomplish 
for you and lay out a permanent 
direct mail program. 

Here is what one concern is 
doing with direct mail for 1927: 
(1) Building a supply and parts 
business through regular mailings 
to old users. (2) Working all 
open territories with a_ special 
series of direct mail pieces. (3) 
Following all sales calls with a 
three-piece follow-up campaign. 
(4) Circularizing for salesmen’s 
leads. (5) Working small towns 
ordinarily neglected by salesmen 
through direct mail. Another 
firm has planned for 1927 to reach 
every jobber’s salesman by direct 
mail at least once a month, to 
sell window displays to dealers 
through a direct mail program, to 
circularize customers between 
salesmen’s trips, and to get outa 
monthly mailing piece of adver- 
tising suggestions to induce deal- 
ers to use more advertising on the 
company’s line. 


Abreast of the Times 


ART of the sales department’s 
work should be concerned with 
necessary improvements on the 
line. In some large businesses 
there is what is known as a future 
demands department, charged 
with the duty of keeping the line 
up to date. But the average com- 
pany cannot have a special de- 
partment for this work. ‘The 
manufacturing department is 
often more interested in making 
the old merchandise or products 
than in designing new items or 
making improvements in old 
ones. With the intense competi- 
tion that will prevail in 1927 every 
sales manager should make it part 
of his business to keep his line up 
to date—to see that no other 
company brings out an improve- 
ment in design, finish, or packing 
that will put his product on the 
top shelf to gather dust. 
Allied with this work is the 
matter of concentrating on quality 


(Continued on page 164) 
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“The most important feature of our 
work is the morning sales meeting, held 
every morning at 9,” says Miss DeGrote. 
Without the meeting the average sales- 
man simply will not get out to work early 
enough. Short, interesting meetings which 
send the sales people on their way with a 
determination to work are absolutely vital 


in the success of any sales organization 


marketing investments.” 


Miss S. DeGrote 


WhenaSale Hangs Bya Thread 


IV E crack salesmen 
fe tried to sell the 

prospect a piece of 
property in a well-adver- 
tised subdivision south 
of Chicago. The property 
was booming, and pros- 
pects were plentiful, but 
this particular prospect was 
known to be in a position to buy a 
goodly chunk of the property and 
pay cash. 

All five of the salesmen had 
made desperate efforts to interest 
this prospect but had failed. She 
was a well known professional 
woman and was thoroughly ac- 
customed to considering invest- 
ment. She had developed the art 
of turning down salesmen to a 
fine degree. 

After the salesmen had given up 
all hopes of closing the sale, 
they jokingly dared any other 
salesman to take over the pros- 
pect and close the sale. With one 
exception all the other salesmen 
scoffed at the prospect. If five 
men had failed, they reasoned, 
why should they waste time on 
such an impossible prospect? 
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Some Sales Tactics and Methods That 
Have Helped to Set Some Unusual 
Sales Records for a Star Real Estate 


Saleswoman 


Finally a young woman, who 
had been making an excellent rec- 
ord in the organization, asked per- 
mission to try her fortune with 
the obdurate prospect. The sales- 
men laughed. Gleefully they told 
her to go ahead and try, intimat- 
ing that it was a hopeless task. 


The Stubborn Buyer 


The young woman was Miss S. 
DeGrote, who is now head of the 
women’s sales division of Hin- 
kamp. and Company, Chicago 
realtors. The story of this sale is 
best told in her own words. 
Hence the quotes which follow. 

“When I heard about this pros- 
pect it occurred to me that all of 
these salesmen had probably tried 
the same tactics on this prospect. 
I thought if I could get her out 
to see the property, and then find 
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some point of contact 
with her, perhaps the 
sale could be closed. I 
knew it would be useless 
to try to ‘sell’ her, as all 
these other salesmen had 
exhausted every sales ar- 
gument and approach. 

“The day after I decided to try 
my hand at selling her, I made a 
call at her office, introduced my- 
self, and asked her if she would 
accompany me for an automobile 
ride the next day. Immediately 
she accused me of wanting to sell 
her real estate. I told her I only 
wanted to take her for a ride. I 
promised not to urge her to buy. 
She agreed to go with me, and 
made an appointment for the fol- 
lowing day. 

“When I called for her with a 
car and started driving south on 
the outer boulevard system she 
immediately said, ‘Oh, I know— 
“Carondelet.” I am not inter- 
ested in that property.’ 

“T had to do some quick think- 
ing, for I knew there would be 
little use to argue with her at this 
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Put this article in the 
hands of your salesmen to 
help them help dealers 
survive the battle with the 
chain stores. This is the 
kind of merchandising that 
could sell ice in Alaska 
and sand in the Sahara— 
and it will sell rings 
around any chain store in 
business today. 


HE city of Colo- 

rado Springs and 

its environs ag- 
gregate a population of 
about 40,000. Eight chain 
stores serve this compar- 
atively small community, 
not to mention something over 
one hundred independent grocers. 
In spite of such competition, the 
Sommers Market has the reputa- 
tion not only of being the finest 
grocery and market between Kan- 
sas City and Santa Barbara, but 
it is admittedly one of the most 
prosperous. In the ten years since 
Herbert Sommers took over his 
father’s meat market and com- 
bined it with a grocery, the store 
has doubled in size, and the vol- 
ume is more than five times as 
large. 


By 


Sut eight chain stores. 

Three other people were peer- 
ing in one of the wide windows 
of Sommers Market the day I 
went down to quiet my curiosity. 
There lay a slain brown bear and 
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Chain Store Competition 
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very fine birds imported 
South America. Then I 
It was a busy store 


some 
from 
went inside. 


ELLING quality is a problem, not 
\J only to the grocer whose experiences 
are described in this article, but to every 
sales manager who has a product which 
competes with a cheaper item. 


Although this story is printed to give 
sales managers and manufacturers definite 
suggestions for helping their retail stores 
compete with the chains, the principles 
described will help anyone sell any article 
which lays a claim to high quality—any 
article, product or service for which a 
demand must be created. 


Sales managers who want to help their 
retailers boost sales, sell quality, and beat 
the chain stores should reprint this article 
and mail it to every one of their dealers. 
If credit is given to SALES MANAGEMENT, 
reprint privileges are free. 
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ChainiStores Can’t Match This Type 
of Merchandising 


Dartnell Continues Its Chech-Up of 
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and immediately inter- 
esting. People of all sorts 
were there and _ they 
were buying food that 
H my mother never even 
heard of. 
After a 
owner, Herbert Sommers, 
free to talk to me—something 
like this: 

“Yes, there are eight 
stores here. But they are not our 
competition. Their selling is of 
staples only with an idea of get 
ting volume. We try to sell dif- 
ferent items and better quality. 
What we have endeavored to do, 
and what we have succeeded in 
doing, is to educate the public to 
buy more expensive and, there- 
fore, more profitable goods. In 
other words, we have educated 
our customers to order alligator 
pears and caviar as well as beans 
and soap. 

“A customer of ours happened 
to tellus that she sent to Boston 
for her tea. ‘You can’t get it out 
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here, you know,’ she added. Well, 
we got in some of that tea right 
away. It sells for $2.75 a pound, 
but we know that she will buy 
it and we will ‘educate’ enough 
others to make a sufficient market 
for it. 

“Another customer told us about 
some chocolate biscuits she had 
eaten in Glasgow. She even of- 
fered, if I would send for a case, 
to recommend them to her friends. 
Those biscuits are on their way 
here now. 

“That request would not have 
come to me as the corner or chain 
store grocer, whose store still per- 
meated dim smells of soap and 
molasses. Our store had to vis- 
ualize for her first such a marked 
tendency towards the better and 
different in food that she expected 
delicacies of me as quickly as she 
expected staples. 

“My father always had a meat 
market and when he died I 
bought the business. The only 
business I knew was retailing 
meat, but I wanted to enlarge. I 
began to study conditions. I de- 
cided to combine a grocery store 
With the meat market and to 
show in both, not only better 
goods than my competitors, but 
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One way to beat the chain stores is to 
create a demand for the best in foods, 
says Herbert Sommers. How he has 
built up a highly profitable business on 
such delicacies as $2.75 tea, imported 
biscuits, alligator pears and budded 
mangos, is told in this article. 


each at 52¢ Ib 


i ens in 


different and of greater variety. 
That meant that I was deciding 

to show more profitable goods. 
The thing, of course, was to be 
able to sell them. That was 
ten years ago. 

“At the outset we saw that 
we could load the shelves with a 
wide variety of such things as 
baked beans and medium-priced 
coffees, and would sell just those 
and make the usually expected 
margin ; we could sell lard and su- 
gar with practically no profit at 
all to the end of our days; or, we 
could enlarge the store into so 
much more than the usual retail 
warehouse for household necessi- 
ties that its goods would repre- 
sent the world’s markets. That 
would entitle us to better margin. 


“We weren't afraid of being 
snowed under. In the first place, 
Colorado Springs has a certain 
population of the wealthier class, 
many of them having come from 
all parts of the world and being 
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accustomed to distinctive foods. 
We knew they would want what 


we offered them. In the second 
place, the rest of us, wealthy or 
no, were filled with suppressed 
desires for rarer and more deli- 
cate foods. 


“We didn’t know whether we 
would like caviar and artichoke 
or not, but we’d like the oppor- 
tunity to refuse a second helping, 
at least. A woman, you know, 
takes as much pleasure in saying 
she doesn’t care much for the 
Syrian type of honey as she 
would in saying that the trip on 
the Leviathan proved her a good 
sailor. It is only human to enjoy 


giving the impression of easy 
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familiarity with the uncommon 
things of life, even down to foods. 
3ut the grocer didn’t give us a 
chance to say ‘no,’ and besides, 
didn’t those things cost a lot of 
money? 

“Therefore, it was up to us, first 
of all, to give the people of Colo- 
rado Springs such foods; then to 
prove that they liked them; and 
finally, to show that they could 
afford them. So we started at the 
highest point of their needs. 


“We keep the ordinary staples, 
for the most part, out of sight in 
the store. In plain view are the 
things we wish to make a part of 
our customers’ order vocabulary. 
Instead of numerous kinds of cof- 
fee, we have eight or nine best 
coffees; instead of several varie- 
ties of baked beans, we have one 
or two brands—and if it is a ques- 
tion of space, the beans make way 
for the caviar. 


“In the ten years since all this 
began, the store has not only 
doubled itself in size and in- 
creased its volume more than five 
times, but it has brought the 
profit we set out to get and en- 
joys the reputation of being one 
of the finest and most complete 
markets in the country. 


“Here is an illustration of the 
way we get the public to want 
delicate—and more expensive— 
foods. Avocados or alligator pears 
become tasteful slowly. We 


heaped them in the window and 
on the stands inside. We gave 
some to the various luncheon 
clubs of the city. We presented 
them to friends we knew were 
giving dinner parties. This we 
have done with many an exotic 
item for which the taste is ac- 
quired rather than immediate. In- 
cidentally, we send along a recipe 
or two. A new flavor! There are 
inquiries. The hostess is delighted 
to tell. Where do you get them? 
At Sommers. It is effective intro- 
duction. 


Educating Through Advertising 


“Much of our ‘educating’ has 
been through newspapers,: of 
course. These advertisements are 
daily and never twice the same. 
Their purpose is food news with 
the direct thought of further ac- 
customing people to the idea of 
delicacies at Sommers—to make 
the two, synonymous terms. The 
rules for what goes into it are 
those that go for good newspaper 
copy; timeliness, interest, unus- 
ualness where possible. This is be- 
cause they must become as much 
a part of the daily reading habit 
as the weather report. A good 
deal of advertising copy goes out 
in big print. Ours is relatively 
unimpressive. It runs in para- 
graphs, each under a head. 

“A new item appears in the ad 
briefly at first, to get the name 
over, the fact that they are fresh, 


and where they come from. When 
we felt that there was familiarity 
with the avocado, we described 
their flavor and told how to best 
serve them. Now alligator pears 
are as much a part of display as 
fruit commonly seen. 


“The same way with Hayden 
mangos. The budded mango is the 
development to a wonderful de- 
gree of an outstandingly delicious 
tropical fruit. As an experiment 
in trying unique things, you 
ought to try them for your own 
personal satisfaction. The flavor 
is an elusive blending of the flav- 
ors of peach, pineapple, banana, 
and some say a suggestion of 
good cantaloupe. It is to be 
served in any way you would 
serve peaches. The importance 
of preparing people for a new 
flavor is hard to estimate. The ex- 
perience is keener when the sense 
of observation is aroused, which 
means memory. 


“Our advertising is consistently 
emphatic on the point that these 
supplies come direct from the 
source. And if we feature Porto 
Rican pineapples out of season 
and avocados, so do we bring in 
the commonplace. But we always 
make the commonplace unusual. 
‘A one-hour sale on lard Thurs- 
day, two to three p.m. Telephone 
orders accepted only during this 
one hour, but deliveries will be 

(Continued on page 178) 


“Shelves of choice offerings that intrigue the imagination and invite sampling have been a step towards 
The windows most urgently achieve the same effect.” 


selling. 
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“The drastic tightening of competition means slower and more thorough work in placing and training 
men and more painstaking and systematic effort to keep good men after they are so trained,” says 
Howard T. Ott (left) in this discussion of the turnover problem. 


Getting Down to the Heart of the 
Turnover Problem 


HE kind of sales 
force that will 
pull a company 


head and shoulders above 
competition and keep it 
there, isn’t built in a day. 
That’s common sense. 
I'll venture, furthermore, 
that it isn’t built in a 
year. That’s experience. 

Competitive conditions 
are tightening so dras- 
tically that the sales executive 
who hires a man after a ten-min- 
ute interview, fires at him a bar- 
tage of facts about the product, 
thrusts a price book into his hand 
and tells him to go out into the 
:Wilderness and sell (trusting 
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By HOWARD T. 


Manager, United States Rubber Company 


Careful Inside Training and Close 
Supervision in the Field Have Doubled 
Sales in Five Years and Kept Turn- 


over at a Minimum 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


thereafter to keep his feet in the 
paths of righteousness through 
correspondence), is bound to have 
a high percentage of failures on 
his sales force. The chances are 
all against success for a man hired 
and put to work in that fashion. 
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The reason is that, to- 
day, a man must have 
service to sell besides 
merely good merchan- 
dise. He must con- 
sciously sell the integ- 
rity of his house as well 
as the quality of his 
product; and he must be 
so trained that he not 
only can take run-of- 
trade orders, but he 
knows how to put some creative 
selling effort into his business. 

This implies, first of all, the ne- 
cessity for greater specialization 
—the development, in a manner 
of speaking, of a more profes- 
sional attitude toward the 
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business of selling. It means 
slower and more thorough work 
in placing and training men and 
more painstaking and systematic 
effort to keep good men after they 
are so trained. 

At the bottom of the whole 
question of high turnover on so 
many of the sales forces today lie 
four conditions: snap-judgment 
hiring, promiscuous firing, lack of 
intensive enough training at the 
beginning, and lack of careful 
supervision in the field. We might 
add to this the failure of the sales 
manager to sell the salesman on 
the future of his job. 


Fifteen years ago I adopted the 
plan of hiring young men and giv- 
ing them a thorough training on 
the inside of our business before 
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I ever gave them a chance to 
close an order. More than four- 
fifths of our entire present sales 
force was “raised” in this way. 
Eleven men have been with us fif- 
teen years, and the average length 
of service for the entire force runs 
somewhere near ten years. The 
turnover, at the highest, does not 
average more than two men a 
year over a long period. 


We have not only practically 
eliminated turnover through this 
method of training men, but we 
have built into the sales force as 
a unit, a certain stability which 
we feel is the most valuable type 
of insurance against any threaten- 
ing market conditions which may 
develop in the future. The extent 
of the common background among 


our men, and their relatively long 
experience in working together 
for one company, have developed 
a deep and lasting feeling of loy- 
alty to the company which is sel- 
dom to be found on sales forces 
where the personnel shows a 50 
per cent turnover every six 
months. 

Briefly, this is the way our plan 
works: a man starts in with us at 
$25 or $30 a week, and he is 
frankly given a drudgery job to 
begin on. Perhaps he trundles 
packing cases in one of our ware- 
houses. Or he is put in the stock 
room or at the shipping desk. 


Selling the Future 


Some men, of course, wilt 
rather soon and automatically 
eliminate themselves. They are 
the men who haven’t enough 
stamina, enough grit, and enough 
inherent strength of character to 
develop into good salesmen. The 
“weak sisters,” in other words, 
are put out of the running before 
they have a chance to cost the 
company what it ordinarily costs 
to have a salesman fail after he is 
put into the field. 


Others among the _ beginners 
take a bulldog grip on the job, 
lick every task set before them, 
and in a short time earn a trans- 
fer to some other department. 

A place on the sales force with 
us is something big, something to 
be earned; it is hard to get and 
hard to keep, and that is one of 
the reasons, I firmly believe, why 
we have been successful in devel- 
oping a sales force which ranks 
well above the average in char- 
acter and sales ability. 


As a typical instance of the 
manner in which a man must earn 
a place on our sales force, I have 
in mind one man who came to me 
a number of years ago; he was 
a clean-looking chap, twenty 
(Continued on page 160) 


The clerk who must 
answer for substitu- 
tions on orders and 
other knots the sales- 
man in the field is 
called upon to untan- 
gle, soon gains broad 
appreciation of selling 
problems through his 
work on the inside. 
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HEN only 194 
men out of a 
thousand are 


able to say, without 
looking, what brand 
names adorn the labels 
on the inside coat pock- 
ets of their suits and 
overcoats, it seems rea- 
sonable to assume that 


the advertisers of men’s clothing 
have slighted their work of creat- 
ing recognition for trade-marked 


goods, of developing a 
consumer demand for 
advertised products. 
Evidence of their fail- 
ure becomes more 
pronounced when it is 
discovered that only 
179 of those thousand 
men are wearing suits 
or overcoats which 
come under the classi- 
fication popularly 
termed “nationally ad- 
vertised lines.” 
Almost everyone 
outside the clothing 
industry is under the 
impression that men’s 
suits are one of the 
most widely adver- 
tised commodities on 
the market. The pages 
of advertisements ap- 
pearing in colors 
throughout the na- 
tional magazines, the 
armies of well-dressed 
young men who stare 
down from billboards 
Scattered over every 
city of any size in the 
country, the shrewd 
tie-ups provided for 
dealers in the local 
newspapers and the 
display materials fes- 
tooning retail stores 
combine to make the 
average person believe 
that there are few 


lines of business in which ad- 
Vvertising plays so important a 
part. As a matter of fact, the 
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Advertising Leaves 92 Per Cent of 
the Clothing Market Untouched 


In an Industry Where Only Eight Per 

Cent of the Goods Sold Are Nation- 

ally Advertised, New Advertisers 
Face an Amazing Opportunity 


i+ [ORE LL. BET 


discovery that 821 of the thou- 
sand men who were selected at 
random in Chicago as best repre- 


In this investigation a Dartnell staff man uncovered 
the information that 821 men out of 1,000 typical 
purchasers did not wear advertised brands of clothing. 


senting typical purchasers, do 
not wear advertised brands, bears 


out the theory that the clothing these 
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industry instead of being 
a large advertiser, ac- 
tually is under-adver- 
tised when its size is 
taken into consideration. 
It appears probable that 
the percentage of adver- 
tised goods sold in rela- 
tion to unadvertised 
goods is lower in the 


clothing business than in practic- 
ally any other major industry. 
It has been estimated that not 


more than eight per 
cent of the total num- 
ber of suits and over- 
coats sold are nation- 
ally advertised. Na- 
tional advertising, the 
men responsible for 
this ‘estimate point 
out, is confined to 
about a dozen manu- 
_facturers, not more 
than half of whom use 
sufficient advertising 
space to rank along 
with national adver- 
tisers in other indus- 
tries. 


In a survey of a 
thousand residents of 
Chicago, conducted by 
SALES MANAGEMENT, 
it was found that only 
17.9 per cent of these 
men were wearing na- 
tionally advertised 
suits and overcoats. 
The reasons for these 
seemingly low  per- 
centages may be 
found in the following 
facts: 


(1) That nationally 
advertised brands are, 
as a usual thing, rela- 
tively high in price. 
There are no_ out- 
standing manufactur- 
ers of low or medium- 
priced lines who ad- 
vertise nationally. On 


the surface, it appears that there 
are wide openings for some of 
manufacturers of price 
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goods, provided they give value 
for the price, to advertise on a 
national scale. 

(2) It is the policy of national 
advertisers to confine their distri- 
bution to one retail outlet in a 
city or town. If this policy were 
abandoned, or at least enlarged, 
to allow several outlets in the 
larger cities, it might be possible 
for these national advertisers to 
increase their sales materially. 
The reason many people do not 
buy nationally advertised lines is 
because they cannot purchase 
them in their neighborhoods. 


Style Appeal Overworked 


(3) Most national advertising 
is limited to the style appeal, in 
spite of the fact that Sates Man- 
AGEMENT’S survey shows that only 
320 of the thousand men inter- 
viewed said they bought on style, 
while 146 admitted they bought 
on price and 534 said they wanted 
quality. It goes without saying 
that a suit or overcoat has style, 
just as it goes without saying 
that candy is delicious. Possibly 
the solution to advertisers’ prob- 
lem lies in a different kind of ad- 
vertising which will take quality, 
materials and work- 
manship into consid- 
eration. 

Between 90 and 95 
percent of all national 
advertising of men’s 
suits and overcoats is 
done by the compa- 
nies producing seven 
or eight brands, includ- 
ing Hart, Schaffner 
and Marx, Fashion 
Park, Kuppenheimer, 
Society Brand, Style- 
plus, Stein-Bloch, 
Hickey-Freeman and 
Clothcraft. While 
these companies are 
responsible for prac- 
tically all advertising 
to the consumer, judg- 
ing from = available 
statistics they are 
selling only approxi- 
mately 4,000,000 suits 
and overcoats a year, 
while the entire in- 
dustry is selling in 
the neighborhood of 
60,000,000. This latter 
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figure is based on information 
compiled by the National Asso- 
ciation of Retail Clothiers in col- 
laboration with the United States 
Department of Commerce and 
the Department ‘of Labor, show- 
ing that there are 40,000,000 men 
and boys over 15 years of age in 
this country, whose yearly pur- 
chases average one suit and one- 
half overcoat per capita. They 
buy, in other words, 40,000,000 
suits and 20,000,00 overcoats 
every year. 

While the showing made by 
national advertisers seems pitia- 
bly slight when compared with 
conditions in the advertising of 
cigarettes, shaving soaps and sim- 
ilar toilet preparations, automo- 
bile tires and accessories, haber- 
dashery and the rest of the ar- 
ticles men buy, still it must be 
remembered that the companies 
mentioned are only eight out of 
an industry made up of at least 
4000 manufacturers of mens 


clothing. When eight companies, 
all national advertisers, can ac- 
count for one-fifteenth of the total 
production of four thousand com- 
panies, the balance is not so much 
against the national advertisers 
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as might at first appear. There 


can be no question, either that. 


these eight companies are among 
the few really dominant members 
of the industry. Most of their 
names are familiar to every man 
who can read, whether he wears 
one of these brands or not. He 
is just as certain to associate 
clothing with the wide advertised 
names of one or more of these 
companies as he is to link the 
name Campbell’s with canned 
soup, or Gillette with safety raz- 
ors, or Camel’s with cigarettes. 


Why Don’t They Advertise? 


In view of the outstanding suc- 
cesses made by the few manufac- 
turers who have advertised na- 
tionally, it is puzzling to explain 
the apparent reluctance of other 
companies to undertake similar 
programs. If the only national 
advertisers in the field stand at 
the top—or near the top—of their 
industry, it might be asked, why 
don’t more of them advertise? Or, 
if national advertising is not prof- 
itable, why has this same select 
list continued the policy over the 
past ten or fifteen years? But 
how have these few brands re- 
mained among the 
acknowledged leaders 
if their advertising has 
not proved profitable? 

It was with the in- 
tention of answering 
these questions that 
SALES MANAGEMENT 
began its investiga- 
tion a few weeks ago 
to determine to what 
extent the national 
advertising of men’s 
suits and overcoats in- 
fluenced consumer se- 
lection. During the 
course of this investi- 
gation an even thou- 
sand residents of Chi- 
cago told a Dartnell 
(Continued on page 172) 


When 97.1 per cent of 
the wearers of unadver- 
tised lines do not recall 
brand names, and only 
2.9 per cent of the wear- 
ers of advertised lines 
are unaware of tha 
fact, the weight of ev 
dence is overwhelmingly 
in favor of the natvona 
advertisers. 
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N ENORMOUS, 
A weer future 
awaits the real 

sales manager in this 
great marketing age. 
Enormous possibilities 
are open to the man in 
business who has the 
instinct of the merchant. 
He has available hun- 
dreds of tools which he 
may use to bring the 
merits of his product to the at- 
tention of the public he wants to 
have purchase his goods. It was 
a great thing to be a manufac- 
turer of ability in the past quar- 
ter of a century, but it is now 
a greater thing to be a merchant. 


This enormous country with all 
of its wealth, to say nothing of 
the balance of the world, stands 
waiting for the man who knows 
how to present the story of his 
product to the right people. The 
sales manager who will avail him- 
self of all which is at hand as 
tools and aids with which he may 
secure results from his salesmen, 
will reap a rich reward. 


A New Era in Selling 


ITH the over-production 

which the figures we have 
quoted show, the firm or sales 
manager who uses crude methods 
cannot hope to win maximum 
success. He may stumble along 
in a mediocre way but he will 
be beaten by firms which em- 
ploy modern methods of mark- 
eting. His sales force working 
without guidance, stumbling 
along with each man following 
his own ideas and methods, will 
be beaten by the sales force under 
a leader who issues carefully laid 
out instructions, who conducts his 
sales force through the instru- 
mentality of a sales planning or a 
sales promotion department, who 
gives his men the benefit, by 
standardized sales talks and by 
standard answers to common ob- 
Jections, of the wisdom of all, 
who doesn’t expect his salesmen 
to be missionaries, but through 
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What the Future Holds F or the Real 
Scientific Sales Manager 


“*The Real Piece of Work in Ninety 

Firms Out of One Hundred Today Is 

To Find How to Sell the Products of 
the Company in the Best Way”’ 


The second article in a series 


CHARLES W. 


various tools does the missionary 
work for them, and uses the sales- 
men as closers. 

As always, some sales managers 
will say that such things are not 
good. Manufacturers have ridi- 
culed the methods which have 
been so successful in manufactur- 
ing. So you meet sales managers 
who will insist that nothing beats 
personality and who will insist 
that their ability to pick salesmen 
and to fire the inefficient is better 
than more scientific methods. 


Footwork Plus Headwork 


HESE times call for more 

intelligent selling. We need 
more foot work; more intensive 
foot work. At the same time we 
need more head work in selling. 
We need less hit-and-miss selling 
and more intensive cultivation or 
crop rotation. 

In these days in almost every 
firm the position or the duties of 
sales manager and of advertising 
manager are most important. 
These positions should be filled 
by real men. I have seen firms 
where the superintendent, the 
buyer, and the treasurer, and even 
the office manager, were on the 
board of directors, while the sales 
manager was a subordinate, gen- 
erally a bright, promoted travel- 
ing salesman with little authority. 
This may have done for the last 
cycle, but it will not do today. 
The best man in any firm is none 
too good for the man who must 
devote his time and thought to 
selling. 

The duties of the general mana- 
ger or president of the company 
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have changed. A few 
years ago I will agree 
that his job was to push 
for production and to 
watch financing. Today, 
the executive, that is, the 
man who is at the head 
of his company, has for 
his chief work the mat- 
ter of disposing of his 
product. Naturally an 
executive rotates in his 
activities, particularly if he is of 
the right sort. For some months 
he puts most of his time on one 
thing, and then changes to an- 
other. I have met presidents of 
companies who told me that they 
were too busy to look after sales 
because they were erecting a new 
factory. Today, most executives 
can find a better use for their 
energies than to look after the 
putting up of a building or erect- 
ing machinery. They have a real 
job in solving their marketing 
problems. The real piece of work 
for an executive in at least 90 
firms out of 100 is to find out how 
to sell the products of his com- 
pany in the best way. 


Brains in Sales Manager’s Chair 


UNDERSTAND that Andrew 

Carnegie was the chief sales- 
man of the Carnegie Steel Works 
and its allied companies. At that 
time he filled the most important 
job they had. He was able to find 
other men who could take care of 
the technical side of his interests. 
Most companies today need an 
Andrew Carnegie for a president 
and a sales manager. You cannot 
find a man in these days who is 
too good for a sales manager and 
you cannot find men who are too 
good for salesmen. 


Scientific sales management, as 
I understand it, is one of the 
things which will help to take 
care of the extra production 
which now exists in this country. 
To those who follow it in market- 
ing will come added prosperity. 

(Continued on page 169) 
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Fifteen thousand people gathered at Brady, Texas, in Novem- 
ber to celebrate “Turkey Day,” for 225 cars of dressed turkeys 


were shipping from that territory this year at an average price 
of twenty-seven cents a pound. Poultry is constantly growing 
in importance as a source of income among farmers in Texas. 


A Dartnell Reporter Spends Three 
Weeks in Texas 


HE Texas farmer 
is a bear for tak- 
ing punishment. 


After a trip from one 
end of the state to the 
other, I am sure of it. 
There is no use denying 
the fact that the cotton By 
farmer has received a 

solar plexus blow, and 

he may howl to high heaven 
about it, but he isn’t tossing a 
white towel into the ring. Not 
by a long shot! He is taking his 
losses, and he is going to profit 
by them. 

One farmer summed it up 
pretty well for me. “We had this 
jolt coming to us,” he told me. 
“We knew there was too much 
cotton being raised, yet we kept 
right on raising more. But a lot 
of us have learned our lesson at 
last. Believe me, from now on I 
am going to spread my income 
over so many different products, 
the low price of any one thing 
will not break me.” The car- 
toons depicting the farmer as an 
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Hay, Grain, Cattle, Hogs, Pecans, 
Citrous Fruits and Vegetables Are 
Easing the Sales Situation Left Critical 
When Cotton Prices Started Diving 


WILL WHITMORE 


uncouth individual sitting on a 
rail fence with a straw in his 
mouth may have been accurate at 
one time, but they are no longer 
true to type of the Texas farmer. 
He should be pictured as an aver- 
age citizen seated before a desk 
doing a great amount of figuring 
with pencil and paper. 

Low price cotton has started 
him thinking about such things 
as cost of production and supply 
and demand and diversification 
of crops. 

Crop diversification has been 
practiced in some sections of the 
state for years, and by many 
farmers in even the typical cotton 
sections of the state. It is this 
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factor that has saved 
Texas from being in as 
bad a state today as low 
price cotton and reports 
seem to indicate. 

For instance, there is 
Farmer Perry Gillis 
whom I talked to on 
his farm six miles east 
of Lockhart, Caldwell 
County. “I’ve got money in the 
bank and some more out on 
interest that brings me eight 
per cent,’ he told me. “Low 
price cotton didn’t put these gray 
hairs in my head. Right now I 
have an income of $140 a month 
from nine cows and those hun- 
dred hens over there in that hen 
house. Last week I sold two hogs 
for $50 and I have four more to 
sell, besides what I will need for 
my own table. I have to buy 
very little from the grocery stores. 

“I rented land and raised cot- 
ton until I was forty-two years 
old,” continued Mr. Gillis, “and ! 
just barely eked out a living. 
After my crop was harvested each 
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his bank account. 


year, and I had paid all my debts, 
I wouldn’t have anything left, so 
I would have to borrow money to 
farm the next year. 

“I saw I would never get ahead 
if I kept on like that, so ten years 
ago I bought this little seventy- 
two-acre sandy-land farm. I bor- 
rowed $2,600 from my wife that 
she inherited and signed notes for 
the $2,000 remainder. I have paid 
my wife that $2,600 and the 
money’s in the bank to pay the 
last note which comes due the 
first of the year.” 


One Successful Farmer 


Mr. Gillis is worth about $10,000 
today and he has made it all off 
his little farm, only sixty acres of 
which are in cultivation. He has 
educated one daughter, who is 
‘now teaching school, and is send- 
ing his boy to college. 

He has never planted over 
twenty-five acres of cotton. This 
year he raised corn, cane, barley, 
Wheat, rye, and oats, and had only 
Seventeen acres in cotton. This 
diversified farming gives him 
Plenty of grain and hay for his 
mules, chickens, and cows. When 
he moved on this farm, there were 
fourteen acres that would not 
stow anything successfully. He 
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Instead of raising all cotton, C. B. Green of Hempstead, Texas, 
is enjoying the prosperity that follows in the wake of diversi- 
fication. Count the different products which are contributing to 
At the right a Texas farmer is grafting 
pecans—a product which is awakening new interest nowadays. 


has fertilized this with manure 
and it will now produce more 
than any other part of his farm. 

“Did you ever think about put- 
ting modern equipment in your 
home?” I asked him. 


“Well, yes,” he replied. “I was 


= EXAS and portions of neighboring 

states are likely to increase as cen- 
ters of unusual interest,’ says a recent 
Babson report. “For some time business 
of Texas as a whole has been gradually 
increasing. Agriculture is playing a part. 
A variety of smaller crops, including 
garden truck, have come in with good 
success. With the possible exception of 
the cotton areas, the farmer in eastern and 
southeastern Texas is better off at the 
moment than in most other states. The oil 
industry also is bringing tremendous 
wealth to the state... . 


“Those who are now laying out their 
sales campaign should be sure to consider 
these fields). Developments may come 
rapidly, but even if they are delayed, the 
future is very promising.” 
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thinking of putting in electric 


lights and running water last 
year, but darned if my barn didn’t 
burn down and I lost four bales 
of cotton in a warehouse fire. 
There’s been a fellow from town 
out here lately trying to sell me 
a light plant, and I expect I'll buy 
one a little later on. Id like to 
have a plant so I could run my 
De Laval cream separator by 
electricity.” 

As I left Mr. Gillis, he cupped 
his hands over his mouth and 
shouted after me, “I’m planting 
only twelve acres of cotton this 
year.” 


Cold Cash from Turkeys 


There are many farmers in 
Texas who farm just as wisely as 
Mr. Gillis, and the low price of 
cotton is not, as Mr. Gillis phrased 
it, “putting gray hairs in their 
heads.” 

There is Farmer Ol Baker, of 
Weatherford, Texas, who the sec- 
ond week in December brought 
fourteen turkey gobblers to town 
and sold them for $113. The 
same week O. L. Lewis of Well- 
ington sold his turkeys for $140. 
His grape vineyard and dewberry 
patch netted him another $140 
during the year, and his 150 
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Garden products, too, bring cash to Texas farmers. 


Leghorn chickens have proved 
very profitable. 


Turkeys have done much to fill 
the hole left in the farmer’s 
pocketbook this year by the cot- 
ton market. Fifteen thousand 
people in November gathered at 
Brady, Texas, to celebrate “Tur- 
key Day,” and the occasion was 
altogether appropriate, for 225 
cars of dressed turkeys will be 
shipped from the Brady territory 
this winter at an average price of 
twenty-seven cents a pound to 
the farmer. Six weeks after the 
opening of the turkey market, the 
farmers of Dewitt and Lavaca 
Counties had already sold over 
$60,000 worth of turkeys. Dewitt 
County’s annual income is swelled 
by a million dollars in produce, 
and Fayette County’s by a million 
and a half. 


The Rise of Pecans 


Pecans also have come to the 
aid of the farmer this year. In 
some cases the income from na- 
tive pecans has brought farmers 
more than their profit on cotton 
this year. Although pecans form 
only a relatively small part of 
the income, they have brought 
ready cash to many farmers this 
year. So profitable have pecans 
become in the last years, wide in- 
terest is being taken in pecan 
grafting and planting. Pecan 
orchards are being put out all over 
the state. When all these things 
are taken into consideration 
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it will be seen that low price 
cotton has not caused as wide- 
spread havoc as conditions might 
indicate. But the section that has 
suffered most lies roughly within 
a line drawn along the Southern 


N SPITE of the unfavorable situation 
in the cotton market in recent months, 
business forecasters continue to prophesy 
increased buying power in Texas markets. 


“Business in Texas has been steadily 
increasing during the last few months of 
1926 despite the cotton slump,” says 
United Business Service in its letter of 
December 31. “The oil industry is pros- 
pering and making a sizable increase in 
the purchasing power of Texas; recent 
discovery of potash, with even richer de- 
posits than the famous Strassfurt beds in 
Germany; and the increased speculation 
in Texas land values, which appears 
probable in 1927—all of these factors 
should improve the 1927 sales outlook. 
The eastern and southeastern sections of 
Texas appear to us to be the most 
promising.” 


Pacific Railroad from the eastern 
border of the state to Houston, 
thence to San Antonio, and from 
there to the northern border at 
about Sherman. 

This is the large cotton pro- 
ducing area of Texas, and picking 
began after the price of cotton 
started its downward plunge. 
Little of this cotton was sold for 
more than fifteen cents and a 
great bulk of it brought eleven 
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cents or less. This is below the 
cost of production. 


Farmers in this territory who 
depended upon cotton alone for 
their money crop are “hard hit.” 
Many of them went heavily in 
debt this year. They will have to 
ride in last season’s automobile 
and forego the purchasing of 
many luxuries that they other- 
wise would have bought. 


Diversification Needed 


But this does not mean that 
any sales organization should 
throw down the gauntlet and quit 
at the first talk of hard times. 
Farmers will ‘talk hard times 
when they have had only a pinch 
of misfortune. Representative of 
this class is the farmer I talked 
with in San Marcos, Hays 
County, in the heart of the cotton 
section. 


“If I have one more year like 
1926, I’ll land in the poor house, I 
reckon,” he told me. “I didn’t 


make a cent this year.” Yet the: 


next day I saw him proudly rid- 
ing in a new Chevrolet roadster 
which he had bought that morn- 
ing. 

The tenant farmers and their 
land owners are the real sufferers 
from low price cotton. The small 
land owner who works his own 
farm is not seriously hurt, al- 
though he has little money to 
spend. He is the one who 

(Continued on page 186) 
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This Service Plan Holds Our Big 
Industrial Consumers 


far cry from the indi- 
vidual car owner to 
the manufacturer of a 
device that is standard 
equipment on his car; it 
is a particularly far cry 


|: MAY seem a rather 


if the owner is located a B 4y 


thousand miles or more 
from the factory, and the 
example is even more 
extreme if the manufac- 
turer dispatches a_high-caliber 
man to adjust that one complaint, 
only to find that it is not due to 
the fault of his product at all. 
And yet, placing several men in 
the field for the sole purpose of 
giving such service has proved to 
be one of the best things the 
Skinner Automotive Device Com- 
pany ever did. 

For the past year or so, we 
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Manufacturers 
Bm. kx 


Detroit, Michigan 


have maintained four service en- 
gineers in the field, and the re- 
sults of their work have proved so 
satisfactory that we are now plan- 
ning to augment the service as 
soon as we can train additional 
men for the work. These men 
undertake to call about once every 
two months on all distributors 
(and some of their dealers) of 
cars equipped with our product 
and are subject to call by 
any distributor at any 

time. 
All are college men, 
with automobile experi- 
ence, with special experi- 
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SKINNER 


President, Skinner Automotive Device Company, Inc. 


a 


| 


Investment in a Special Corps of — ence in servicing our 
Trouble Shooters Stops Complaints at 
Source, Insuring Repeat Orders from 


product, and with pleas- 
ing personality. Their 
routine work is to call on 
the distributors for the 
purpose of finding out 
whether any owner is 
having trouble with our 
product, and if so, to ad- 
just it; if not, at least to 
get acquainted with the 
distributors and _ their 
organizations and cultivate their 
good-will. 

One or two such calls usually 
result in the distributor’s inviting 
our representative to make a talk 
to the service men, telling them 
of the mechanical features of our 
device, care in operating it, our 
service policy, and so on, and an- 
other to the salesmen, telling 
them of the selling points of the 
product. Selling a prospect on our 
device sometimes is the deciding 
factor in selling a car, and the dis- 
tributor or dealer and the sales- 
men, naturally, appreciate any 
help in selling cars. 


R. L. Skinner learned that unwarranted complaints were jeop- 
ardizing his company’s reputation—how he turns these kicks 
into boosts is told in this article. 


Pegg * 
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Field men report each such call 
on a form which provides spaces 
for make of car, city, date, name 
of company, address, sales execu- 
tive, service executive, size of ter- 
ritory, make of cars handled, 
ability of dealer’s organization, 
general impression of rectifier (a) 
by management, (b) by service 
department, and _= specific com- 
plaints. These reports give us 
some knowledge of the organiza- 
tions that are selling and servic- 
ing our product that is helpful to 
us, although we have no direct 
dealings with any of them; they 
give us a line on any weaknesses 
that may develop, and they teach 
us the troubles that are most 
commonly mistaken for defects in 
the oil rectifier which we produce. 


Maintaining Good Will 


UR field men also tie up 

with factory representatives 
wherever possible and accompany 
them on trips through their 
territory. 

All this is routine work that 
‘serves to insure satisfaction on 
the part of car owners, to gain 
and maintain the good-will of the 
distributors and factory field men, 
and to keep us apprised of the 
performance of our device in serv- 
ice. It is the fundamental princi- 
ple of making boosters of users so 
that they will insist on having 
their cars equipped with our prod- 
uct, even though we sell to the 
manufacturers of cars only. 

It is when some complaint 
arises and the distributor calls on 
us for help, however, that we go 
to the greatest extremes in giv- 
ing service. Every such call is 
answered promptly, no matter 
where the complainant is located 
or at what expense to us. We 
have several times sent a man 
clear to the Pacific coast or to 
New England, only to find when 
he got there that the trouble was 
caused by some minor defect in 
another part of the mechanism 
and in no way connected with the 
rectifier. 

An adjustment that was made 
in Hot Springs, Arkansas, will af- 
ford a good example. A promi- 


nent surgeon down there was 
having trouble with his car and 
after making futile efforts to 
locate the cause, the dealer wired 
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the distributor in St. Louis and 
the distributor wired us, thinking 
the trouble must be in the oil rec- 


tifier. All of our field men were 
scattered about the country at 
great distances from Hot Springs, 
sO we sent our service engineer 
from Detroit. 


Here is that part of his report 
coming under the head of “spe- 
cific complaints,” the name of the 
surgeon being changed: “Case of 
Dr. J. T. Brown was most seri- 
ous complaint. He is a prominent 
surgeon in this locality and an in- 
fluential owner, and it was espec- 
ially desired that he be satisfied 
with his car. This car was driven 
and it was noted that a very pro- 
nounced sing in the oil pressure 
line could be brought in under 
certain conditions. This was so 
loud that it was hardly possible to 
converse in the car. The rectifier 
was disconnected for the dealer’s 
information and it was shown 
that the noise still remained, thus 
giving the rectifier a clean slate. 
However, it was thought advis- 
able, if possible, to locate and cor- 
rect the trouble, inasmuch as the 
trip had been made at consider- 
able expense. 


The Work of a Troubleshooter 


“© ACCORDINGLY, the dealer 

was requested to list the 
work which he had already done 
to eliminate this trouble and he 
advised that the case had been 
removed and the oil harness had 
been blown out and checked for 
leaks. The pressure line had 
been disconnected at the crank- 
case and plugged, with no results. 


He also stated that the old oil 


pump had been removed and in- 
spected, disclosing a high spot. 

“This has been stoned down 
and the pump reassembled with a 
thicker gasket and the noise had 
been eliminated for approximately 
200 miles, but then again reap- 
peared. 

“A new pump had since been 
installed, but the noise appeared 
to be worse; moreover, the press- 
ure had been both increased and 
decreased, without result. There 
appeared to be but one thing left, 
and that was to remove the by- 
pass regulating valve and inspect 
it. This was done, disclosing a 
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quantity of filings and chips in 
the valve. These were removed 
and the valves thoroughly cleaned 
and re-installed. The trouble ap- 
peared to be entirely removed and 
the owner has promised to give us 
his opinion within a few days. 
The engine number of this car is 

. and the mileage, 3,600. Both 
the dealer and owner were 
pleased, naturally, and it appears 
that this trip was worth while, as 
it showed the dealer both the 
cause and the cure and convinced 
him that the rectifier was in no 
way to blame. It is believed that 
in future he will be less liable to 
jump at the conclusion that we 
are to blame for any minor motor 
trouble.” 


Building Future Business 


N HIS way back, our repre- 

sentative stopped off in St. 
Louis and called on the distribu- 
tor there. He explained the re- 
sults of his trip to Hot Springs, 
to the great relief of the dis- 
tributor, as the doctor whose car 
developed the trouble is a highly 
influential owner, and the dis- 
tributor urged our man to remain 
in St. Louis a few days and help 
him with a couple of cases that 
had proved very obstinate. 


One of these was a roadster, 
which could not be made to idle 
properly. Four carburetors, two 
new distributors, and a new recti- 
fier had been tried in this car 
without success. Our engineer in- 
stalled a rectifier of new model, 
made especially for cars of this 
type, and the car idied perfectly. 

The other was a case of over- 
heating, caused by the radiation 
from the exhaust and by a leaky 
water pump. These faults were 
corrected and the trouble was re- 
moved. 

This distributor was so well 
pleased that he wrote me a per- 
sonal letter, complimenting us on 
our service and thanking us for 
satisfying a customer who was 
admitted to be a very hard man 
to please. The last paragraph ol 
the distributor’s letter is indica- 
tive of the impression made by 
our field men: 

“T have met a number of your 
representatives and will go on 

(Continued on page 185) 
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LET’S GO! 


—an authorized statement by 


THOMAS F. LOGAN, 
President, Lord & Thomas and Logan 
(quoted by permission ) 


“ A LL that some of us need is a dash of courage. Sales 


Managers’ brains may establish the facts, may build 

thereon the ways and means for increased volume—but 
' it takes courage to say ‘Let’s Go!’ That’s the matter with many 
; manufacturers’ sales records in the early part of the year — 
they are sacrificed on the altar of hesitancy.’’ . 


* * * * 


Yes, Mr. Logan, you’re right. All it requires in Connecticut 
today is to screw your courage to the sticking point and say 
those up-and-at-em words, “Let’s Go!” Connecticut had a 
gilt-edged 1926 and the prosperity is carrying over. Full 


a time, full employment, full pay—Connecticut folks have the 
™ money to spend. 

in Is your product worth the effort? Will it stand develop- 

‘Ip ment? Then make your start early. It is so easy to cover 


Connecticut with a sales force, for 90% of the State’s popu- 
lation lies within the trading zones of the six cities of 
et, Hartford, Bridgeport, New Haven, Waterbury, Meriden 


dle and New London. And it’s so easy to support your cam- 

as paign with adequate advertising, using the papers of the 

a Connecticut Six-Star Combination. 
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*“.,sSBLL fT AN Fae ALL-DAY HOME 


NEWSPAPER” | 


“,..» Why the Sunday New York American first?” inquired a 
National Advertiser. 


“For a lot of reasons”’, replied his Sales Manager. ‘Volume. 
Quality. More circulation in the 50-mile suburban field than 
all three others lumped — and it goes into homes the day most po 


irc 
families read only one paper.” i 
sel 
he 
he 
eré 
an 
adi 
his 
ye 
five 
EACH volume. Reach quality. Reach both and numbers buy, the concentrated circula- the 
in great numbers on the day when fam- tion of the Sunday New York American gol 
ilies have time to read more advertising. dominates. It reaches as many families in all the 
Let’s break down the Sunday New York income groups as any million circulation — the 
American’s one million sixty-three thousand more, proportionately, in the higher income groups “a. 
three hundred and forty-one copies into than smaller circulations. the | 
districts. And this overwhelming domination on wou! 
In Metropolitan New York, 724,449 copies Sundays, when one paper is read morning, a 
—41 per cent of the total circulation of all noon and night by every member of the fam- goin, 
four standard Sunday Newspapers. ily when they are all at home and discussing In a 
In the 50-mile suburban territory alone, home needs. ae 
274,725 copies—50% per cent of the total That’s why the Sunday New York American selec 
of all four. is called “The Backbone of New York ,* 
In the three wealthiest buying counties in Advertising”. $40 
America*, it reaches as many homes as the To reach your market—to sell your product Ter 
next two standard Sunday newspapers added —Sunday is the day, the home is the place, Form 
together. and the Sunday New York American is the so pl 
In all districts of the market where wealth paper. - 
to se¢ 
§ ~d ters | 
undau, New Mork American | © 
ask 
i cany. 
“The Backbone of. New York Advertising P Le 
iS us 
SUNDAY A. B. C.— 1,063,341 eral | 
*xIn Westchester, Suffolk and golf courses, 133,019 owners Woul 
Nassau Counties, the three of passenger cars. tram 

richest suburban counties in In the Sunday New York 
America, the SundayNewYork American you reach actually such 

American reaches over 50% many more of these people 
of the native white families. than in any other New York abou 
65,180 income wx payers, 115. or Sunday. you 
the f 
NewYork, 1834 Broadway _—_ Boston, 5 Winthrop Square —_ Chicago, 326 W. Madison St. _—_ San Francisco, Monadnock Bldg. ing o; 
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Letters ‘hat Sell Advertising 


HE publisher of 
a small Southern 
trade publication 


is concerned about the 

poor results he is getting By 
from his letters solicit- 

ing advertising. He has 

sent me the series of letters that 
he has been using. Every week 
he writes a similar letter to sev- 
eral hundred advertising agencies 
and several hundred prospective 
advertisers. He has been sending 
his letters out now for nearly a 
year—and thus far he has secured 
five replies and no business. 


Sales Letters That Flop 


HAVE the letters-laid out be- 

fore me. They are typical of 
the stereotyped sales letter that is 
going out today, not alone from 
the offices of publishers, but from 
the offices of thousands of con- 
cerns. Here is a typical letter: 


We are going to press next week with 
the January issue of The Bus World. We 
would like very much indeed to include 
your advertisement in this issue. 


We have a circulation of 1,800 copies, 
going to the best concerns in our field. 
In addition to these 1,800 copies we will 
print an additional 1,000 copies of the 
January issue which we will mail to a 
select list. We cover practically every 
live concern in the South. 


Our advertising rates are very low— 
$40 a page for a single insertion and $30 
a page on a_ twelve-insertion basis. 
Terms: two per cent ten days for cash. 
Forms close on December 15th promptly, 
so please send us your order and copy by 
return mail, 


Ye gods, and the man expects 
to sell advertising with those let- 
ters!’ The best thing that can be 
said for them is that they at least 
ask for an order. But as a sales 
Canvass, they are cheesecloth. 

_ Let us assume that the list he 
IS using is a large one and a gen- 
eral one. Let us concede that it 
Would be almost impossible to 
trame a general letter to go to 
such a list and talk specifically 
about the problems of the man 
you are trying to sell—which is 
the first rule in selling advertis- 
Ng or anything else by mail. The 
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—and Why 


Painting the Prospect Into Your Picture 
—the Fifth of a Series of Articles 


CAMERON McPHERSON 


fact still remains that the letter 
falls woefully short of being what 
it should be, and I am going to 
tell you why. 

In the first place the man this 
publisher is writing to does not 
care a rap whether The Bus 
World is going to press next 
week or a year from next week. 
He is probably a lot more inter- 
ested in where he is going to get 
the money for Tuesday’s payroll. 
So far as he is concerned The 
Bus World is just one of a hun- 
dred business papers that are 
hounding him for an order. Why 
should he advertise in The Bus 
World anyway? He never heard 
of the paper until he began to re- 
ceive these weekly nuisance let- 
ters; moreover, he has no money 
to spend for advertising. In that 
frame of mind, it is only logical 
to suppose that the news about 
The Bus World going to press 
will not excite him greatly, or 
even cause him to hesitate in his 
hunt for possible orders lurking 
underneath the letter. So into 
the groaning waste-paper basket 
it goes. 


“Dying, Dying, Dying!” 


UT even supposing it did es- 
cape that fate, and the peev- 

ish prospect were to think: “Well, 
what about it? What does your 
going to go to press mean to me?” 
He reads on to find out. What 
does he find out? He finds out 
that “We would like very much 
indeed to include your advertise- 
ment in this issue.” Tremendous! 
What a piece of news! Can’t you 
just see the old crab purring all 
over, and snapping the lid off his 
life-time pen to sign on the dotted 
line? Yes, you can’t! He will 
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probably say: “That is a 

ell of a reason why I 
should give him an or- 
der.” And he is right— 
the prospect is always 
right when it comes to 
selling him advertising. 
The poorest reason in the world 
for asking a man to give you an 
order is because you would like to 
have it—whether you would just 
like to have it, or very much like 
to have it! . 

But let us go on. The prospect 
is getting madder and madder, 
but he reads on, in the hope that 
possibly the publisher may have 
a suggestion to make for increas- 
ing his sales. But he has hoped 
in vain. The publisher is only 
interested in himself. Because 
the most interesting thing in the 
world to him is his circulation, he 
makes the fatal mistake of think- 
ing his prospective advertisers are 
equally interested. Too bad. The 
prospect had read on. He had 
hoped for beef tea. He got 
vinegar ! 


A Letter That Pulls 


ET even then the prospect 

might have given the request 
consideration. He had read that 
far, why not finish the letter? 
But he might well have saved his 
strength—because the last para- 
graph merely gave him the rates 
and terms of an advertising med- 
ium in which his interest had still 
to be aroused! So the prospec- 
tive advertiser very properly con- 
cluded that if The Bus World 
was as interesting to its readers 
as its sales letters were to adver- 
tisers, it must be a regular Con- 
gressional Record. 

Now then let us take the same 
prospect and write him a different 
kind of letter. First of all, let us 
find something of paramount in- 
terest, not only to him but to the 
hundreds of others like him. 
What is something that he thinks 
about, and dreams about? Easy. 

a 2 ; 
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A big order. Every man in busi- 
ness is interested in orders—pre- 
ferably big orders. Where would 
he be the most likely to get a big 
order? Easy. From the biggest 
and best known concern on his 
prospect list! 

Very well, then. Let us start 
from there to paint this picture of 
how to get more big orders. Let 
us go over the list of subscribers 
to The Bus World and pick one 
most likely to place just the kind 
of an order our hard-boiled pros- 
pect would so much like to get. 
We will call him John Hertz of 
the Yellow Cab Manufacturing 
Company. I am not sure that Mr. 
Hertz is even connected with that 
company, but it doesn’t matter. 
Somebody else is. Now let us 
start like this: 

On Monday morning, January 4, John 
J. Hertz, the president of the Yellow Cab 


Manufacturing Company, is going to see 
a big brown envelope on his desk. 


What Happened Then? 


ILL the hard-boiled one be 

interested in what Mr. Hertz 
is going to do when he finds that 
brown envelope? He will. He is 
interested in anything and every- 
thing Mr. Hertz does. Will he 
read on with thoroughly aroused 
interest? He will. And what will 
he find out about Mr. Hertz? He 
will find that this brown envelope 
contains a copy of the January 
issue of one of his favorite maga- 
zines, a magazine that he takes 
time to read, however busy he 
may be, because it brings to him 
valuable ideas for making money. 
Your letter then goes on to pic- 
ture how Mr. Hertz will pick up 
the magazine, lean back in his 
big leather chair and begin to 
page through it hunting for ideas. 
He comes to page 78. He stops. 
He looks at the page closely. He 
tears it out and tosses it into the 
dictation basket on his desk. 
What is it? What has he torn 
out? A man wouldn’t be human 
if he didn’t want to know. 

He does not have to read far 
to find out. The next line is in 
shrieking red (confidentially it 
was filled in with a typewriter us- 
ing a red ribbon): 

It is the advertisement of the Blank 
Manufacturing Company. 


The Blank Manufacturing 
Company, of course, is the name 
of the concern of whose sales and 
advertising our prospect has 
charge. Could anything sound 


Presenting 


Mr. Cahn 


EFORE entering the 
B eouine business back 

in 1913 as_ secretary 
and treasurer of B. Kuppen- 
heimer and Company, Ber- 
tram J. Cahn was a member 
of the Chicago bar. A gradu- 
ate of Yale University and 
the College of Law of North- 
western University, he prac- 
ticed law in the city for fif- 
teen years before deciding to 
give up his profession in 
order to go into the business 
world. 


A short time later he was 
elevated to the vice-presi- 
dency of the company, a posi- 
tion he retained until several 
years ago, when he was made 
chairman of the board of di- 
rectors. In directing the poli- 
cies of The House of Kuppen- 
heimer, Mr. Cahn’s particu- 
lar attention has been de- 
voted to sales and advertis- 
ing. Outside his own busi- 
ness his interests are varied 
and extensive. 

The photograph on this 
cover of SALES MANAGEMENT 
pictures him in a typical atti- 
tude. “Fortunately or unfor- 
tunately,” he declares, “I 
have the kind of job where 
you can nearly always find 
me at my desk.” 
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more like the jingling of the bell 
on his cash register? Lives there 
an artist who could paint a more 
beautiful picture? His best and 
biggest prospect sitting at his 
desk reading the magazine that 
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carries his advertisement. His 
best and biggest prospect reads 
the advertisement. It gives him 
the urge to get more information, 
He stops. He tears it out. He 
tosses it into the basket for his 
secretary, and then the prospect’s 
imagination, now in full motion, 
completes the picture. He imag- 
ines the letter coming to the of- 
fice. He pictures himself jump- 
ing the first train, interviewing 
the big man, and with his peerless 
salesmanship, selling an order 
that stirred the industry. There 
would be no telling how much the 
company would make on such an 
account. No longer does the hard- 
boiled one worry about his pay- 
roll. He is seeing visions of hula 
hula girls at Waikiki, or Mack 
Sennett’s bathing beauties. 


This Appeal Rings the Bell 


ITH our prospect in this “re- 

ceiving” frame of mind we 
have taken a big step toward the 
order. You explain, of course, that 
Mr. Hertz is only one of 1,800 
other big buyers who will in all 
probability be doing the same 
thing that Monday morning, and 
who will see the advertisement. 
You point out that even if only 
one or two out of the eighteen 
hundred actually reply, the possi- 
bility of his being able to puta 
new account on the books is very 
good. But even if none replies, he 
will still have made a good in- 
vestment because 1,800 men who 
have seen his advertisement will 
receive a buying impression—and 
as we all know a sale is a series 
of such impressions. 

It is not only probable that this 
kind of an appeal will ring the 
bell, but it will. I know from 
having used just such a letter. In 
this case the letter sold six con- 
tracts out of a list of fifteen hun- 
dred prospects. But it is only fair 
to add that the prospects had first 
been “warmed up” through pub- 
lication advertising. You cant 
beat business paper advertising 
when it comes to painting in the 
background for your picture. ! 
am sure a similar appeal would 
pull just as well for you—what- 
ever you may be selling—as it did 
for me. 
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As the Morning Clock Strikes 9, 
mam Cover the Country! 


the 
that 
800 
all 
ame 
and Lighted pictures of the right kind, will present your ideas to every man on 


ent. your sales force, including all dealers’ salesmen, at the same moment, throughout 
the United States. 


Field cooperation in every region 


only 


teen With the assistance of progressive clients, we have originated a new method which makes this 
OSsi- possible. This Sales Managers’ Service has been proven by successful operation for two years and 
ut a our clients have held over 150,000 meetings with our field cooperation. 

very 


A little roll of pictures with appropriate titles is mailed simultaneously to all dealers, branches or 
traveling representatives at regular intervals. Special releases are mailed on occassions requiring con- 
1 in- certed action of the sales force. 
who 

will 
—and 


s, he 


This method is an entirely new means of sending out information to the field in picture form. Sales 
Managers’ Service can reach 100% of your sales force with rousing sales promotion talks, pictured to fix 
your points in every group of minds. 


series 

We are nationally organized to give whole-hearted assistance to progressive companies that wish 
+ stile to train the retail salesman by a simple, easy method that saves expense. Ten years of experience 
i in preparing picture material for training purposes has highly developed the skill of our national 
> the organization. We produce lighted pictures of high quality and exceptional effectiveness at low cost. 
trom 
r. In Every picture we have ever produced has helped accomplish the buyer’s purpose. 


— con- 
hun- 
ly fair 


- Jam Handy 
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we Newspapers’ Film Corporation 
se 217 West Illinois Street, Chicago 
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EGINNING with 
Be New York 

Automobile Show, 
the various manufac- 
turers of motor cars 
have thrown down the 
gauntlet to each other 
and the year 1927 prom- 
ises to mark the most spirited 
sales battle ever staged in the 
industry. 


At the close of the greatest. 


year in the history of the indus- 
try, during which 4,480,000 mo- 
tor vehicles were sold, President 
Sloan of General Motors pre- 
dicted sales approximating 4,000,- 
000 cars for 1927. 

Forty-five makes of automo- 
biles were on display. More than 
300 models of those forty-five 
makes were on view at the New 
York show. Buick earned first 
place in the show for the ninth 
consecutive year, by reason of 
leading the industry in sales. An- 
other feature of the show was 
the phenomenal gains shown by 
Chrysler. In 1924 Chrysler was 
twenty-seventh in the industry; 
by 1925 it had advanced to eight- 
eenth, then to ninth in 1926 and 
in 1927 it was fourth. 


New Dodge Line Announced 


HE Erskine Six, new model 

European light type car by 
Studebaker, was one of the fea- 
tures of the show. It is to be pro- 
duced at the Detroit plants of the 
company, priced below $1,000 and 
offered in four body styles, a five- 
passenger, four-door sedan, five- 
Passenger tourer with folding 
top, four-passenger custom coupe 
with rumble seat, and a two-pas- 
Senger business coupe. 

Dodge Brothers announced 
that production is under way ona 
new line of cars which will be of- 
fered in a few months. The new 
Dodge line will be priced be- 
tween $1,500 and $2,000 it is said 
and will be produced in limited 
(uantities. Dodge Brothers made 
and sold 330,000 cars in 1926. 
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Automobile Men Predict 4,000,000 
Car Year For 1927 


Heavy Advertising and Sales Pro- 
grams Announced as Many New 
Models Are Shown at New York Show 
—Real Sales Battle in Store for 1927 


Hudson-Essex new models at a 
price range starting at $735 for 
the Essex coach and coupe, rang- 
ing upwards to $1,850 for the 
Hudson seven-passenger sedan 
were featured in a variety of col- 
ors, with several new improve- 
ments in equipment and body 
styles. 

One of the most widely adver- 
tised of the new models was the 
Reo Flying Cloud which had 
been advertised in a heavy teaser 
campaign prior to the opening of 
the show. It is priced at $1,995, 
fully equipped, delivered in Chi- 
cago. 


Franklin’s Silver Anniversary 


ASH offered two new models 

—the Ambassador and the 
Cavalier, both with the French 
type back, with forward sweeping 
rear contour. Strong sales pres- 
sure will be put behind the Nash 
De Luxe light six sedan, which 
was brought out originally as the 
Ajax. 

Franklin is _ celebrating its 
twenty-fifth anniversary by show- 
ing the lowest car at the show— 
only sixty-five inches from top to 
ground; it is called The Tandem 
Sport and is a four-passenger job 
priced at $3,150. Other Franklin 
models are priced at $2,790 and 
$2,490. 

Advertising a new factory for 
greater production the Oakland- 
Pontiac line is evidently slated 
for aggressive selling in 1927. 

The Oakland-Pontiac sixes 
showed a big sales increase in 
1926 over 1925—sales for 1926 
being 134,089 cars as compared 
with but 43,018 in 1925. Oaklands 
range in price from $1,025 to 
$1,295 while the Pontiac Sixes are 
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$825 to $975. The next 
lower price range in 
General Motors cars is 
the Chevrolet, priced be- 
tween $595 and $715, 
while the Oldsmobile 
line is priced almost in 
the same range as the 
Pontiac, ranging from $1,068 for 
a roadster up to $1,287 for the 
highest priced model. This gives 
General Motors two lines of cars 
in almost the same price range. 


The Buick line takes up the 
price range next and carries it on 
up to the Cadillac class, which 
puts General Motors in direct 
competition with practically 
every line of automobiles on the 
market, with prices ranging from 
$510 to $9,000. 

The Willys line prices range 
from $625 ‘for the Whippet four, 
to $2,295 for the Willys-Knight 
Great Six. Hupmobiles are of- 
fered in ten body styles with the 
Hupmobile Straight Eight feat- 
ured. Prices range from $1,945 
to $2,595. 

Auburn is featuring a straight 
eight at $1,495—seventy-five 
miles an hour, 125-inch wheel 
base. The lowest priced Auburn 
featured in the show advertising 
is the six-cylindered roadster at 
$1,095, while the highest priced 
is the seven-passenger eight sedan 
at $2,595; 1926 was the best year 
of the company’s twenty-five year 
history, sales more than trebling. 


Growing Favor for Colors 


HE trend for 1927 seems to 

be in marked favor of gay 
colors and de luxe models with 
many luxurious bits of equipment 
and furnishing; 1926 was known 
as a luxury year in motor circles 
and the designs for 1927 reflect 
this demand which many automo- 
bile executives claim will mark the 
passing of the time when people 


. were content with mere transpor- 


tation without any of the com- 
forts and conveniences. which 
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4,480,000 Output of Vehicles in 1926 Is the 
Greatest in Automotive History 


Production 
Cars and _ trucks 4 480,000 
Cars 3,950,000 
Trucks 530,000 
Production of closed cars 2,926,000 


Wholesale value of cars 


$2,622,450,000 


Wholesale value of trucks 


Wholesale value of cars and trucks 


$434,500,000 
$3,056,950,000 


Motor vehicle taxes 


Tire production 63,000,000 
Wholesale value of motor vehicle tires for replacement.............. $775 000,000 
Wholesale value of parts and accessories for replacement.................. $600,000,000 
Average retail price of cars $886 
Average retail price of trucks $1,090 
Persons employed in motor vehicle and allied Limes... .cccsecceeseeee 3,500,000 


$735,226,000 


Registration 

Motor vehicles registered in United States 22,300,000 

Motor cars (state reports) 19,520,000 

Motor trucks (state reports) 2,810,000 
World registration of motor vehicles 27,500,000 
Per cent of world registration owned by United States... 81 
Miles of surfaced highway 560,000 
Total miles of highways in United States 3,001,825 

Motor Bus and Motor Truck 
Busses in use 80,000 
Motor busses produced 15 000 
Consolidated schools using motor transportation 15,332 
Street railways using motor busses 344 
Busses used by street railways 7,000 
Busses used by steam railroads 510 
Steam railroads using motor busses 41 
Railroads using gasoline rail motor coaches on short lines............... 190 
Railroads using motor trucks as part of shipping service................ 60 
Exports 

Number of motor vehicles exported (U. S. and Canada)............... 550,000 


Value of motor vehicles and parts exported (including engines 


and tires) U. S. and Canada 


Total car and truck dealers 


Motor Vehicle Retail Business in United States 


$475,000,000 


53.360 


Public garages 


51,715 


Service stations and repair shops 


83,758 


Supply stores 


66,584 


(Compiled by National Automobile Chamber of Commerce.) 


have been added to cars in the 
past few years. 

Strenuous sales programs have 
been mapped out by many of the 
leading companies and that 1927 
will see the hardest fought sales 
battle ever known in motordom 
seems to be a foregone conclu- 
sion. Many predicted consolida- 
tions failed to take place in 1926 
—the lineup being substantially 
the same as it was a year ago, al- 
though several companies have 
taken on new life and have em- 
barked upon more aggressive 
sales programs. 

Virtually none of the leaders 
of the industry predicts that 1927 
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sales will run ahead of 1926. al- 
though all of the leaders .seem 
to feel that sales will approxi- 
mate the 1926 record. A greater 
export market and a further buy- 
ing of second cars for family use, 
plus the greater number of cars 
sold for replacement purposes 
each year, are relied upon to 
guarantee a good year for the in- 
dustry. Some of the companies 
have tightened up on time pay- 
ment sales, although reports show 
that the time payment feature 
was not nearly so serious as pre- 
dicted. Only 64 per cent of the 
1926 production was sold on time 
payments, it is claimed. 
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S. M. Kinney 


KINNEY TO DIRECT 
BERKEY & GAY SALES 


S. WALLACE, general man- 

e ager of the Berkey and 
Gay Furniture Company, an- 
nounces that S. M. Kinney has 
been appointed sales manager. 


“We purposely went outside of 
the furniture business in selecting 
a man for this post,” said Mr. 
Wallace. 


“We share the opinion, which 
has been often expressed among 
furniture men, that _ furniture 
manufacturers of this country are 
not getting their just share of the 
average family budget. The aver- 
age family spends only $22 a year 
for furniture. 

“The furniture business is an 
old industry and old businesses 
as well as old people find it some- 
what difficult to make changes 
and adopt new methods to meet 
new conditions. 

“Mr. Kinney was formerly con- 
nected with the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company. 
doing market analysis and sales 
engineering work in connection 
with their country-wide expat- 
sion program. 

“Later going to the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company, he began some 
eight years ago to devote his 
time to analyzing the sales meth- 
ods and sales policies of a large 
number of individual concerns 1 
a wide range of industries.” 
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19,860,920 


lines of paid advertising—the greatest volume ever published in one year by a New 
Orleans newspaper—was The Times-Picayune’s total for 1926. This represents 
leadership in practically every classification of advertising, and was 1,772,066 lines 
in excess of the high water mark reached by the Times-Picayune in 1925. 


Advertising Linage, New Orleans Newspapers, 1926 


1926 1925 Gain 
The Times-Picayune... ncecessccenenn 19,860,920 18,088,854 1,772,066 
(Morning and Sunday) 
Ee COAT 10,700,551 10,021,772 678,779 
(Evening and Sunday) 
Mt atti on Gucwan ae 9,787,445 9,092,665 694,780 
(Evening and Sunday) 
NN a ee 6,965,773 6,186,978 778,795 


(Week-Day Mornings) 


*Item and Tribune figures do not include city printing published exclusively in those papers on a low 
bid basis. 


New Orleans is prosperous and The Times-Picayune guides the expenditure 
of an almost unbelievable percentage of New Orleans’ wealth. Completing the 90th 
year of its service this month The Times-Picayune is not only sustaining but 
increasing its dominance in this field in advertising, in reader-loyalty and in cir- 
culation—city and market radius, daily and Sunday. 


Che Gimes-Picayune 
=—\L_IN NEW ORLEANS FCG 


Member 100,000 Group of American Cities, Inc. 
Representatives: Cone, Rothenburg and Noee, Inc. 
Pacific Coast Representatives: R. J. Bidwell Co. 
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Ten Salesmen Won Dartnell Awards 


For Salesmanship In 1926 


HE Dartnell 
Awards for Sales- 
manship were 


presented to ten sales- 
men during 1926. While 
it is not intended, of 
course, to point to these 
ten men as the best 
salesmen in the United States, 
they have been selected because 
they represent the most con- 
structive type of selling practiced 
in the country. 

The basis upon which the 
awards were won gave recogni- 
tion to creative salesmanship, the 
kind of selling which opens new 
markets, develops new dealers or 
new accounts, increases. sales 
through existing outlets, builds up 
territories and, briefly, provides 
added distribution through the 
very force of aggressive sales 
tactics. 


The First Award 


HESE awards, it will be re- 

membered, were offered by 
The Dartnell Corporation, pub- 
lishers of SALES MANAGEMENT, to 
the salesmen in all lines of busi- 
ness whose work during the year 
gave evidence of the most creative 
ability, who accomplish some out- 
standing sales success as demon- 
strated either in a single sale or in 
a sales record set up over a per- 
iod of time. On the same basis, 
ten more awards will be presented 
during the coming year. 


The first man to whom an 
award was presented was J. A. 
Hansen, who covers the state of 
Idaho for the United Drug 
Company. Hansen’s specialty is 
candy. While making a drive on 
a special Mothers’ Day candy 
package he encountered one 
dealer who said he had already 
purchased his stock of candy for 
that occasion from a competitor. 
This dealer, who operated a drug 
Store at Boise, Idaho, was one of 
Hansen’s best customers, but his 
Weakest department was candy, 
so he had decided at this time to 
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Recognition for Creative Selling Pro- 
vided by Gold Medals Offered by 


Dartnell Corporation to Salesmen in 


All Lines of Business 


buy seventy-two pounds from a 
competitor. He believed that this 
quantity would be sufficient to 
take care of the Mothers’ Day 
trade. 


Hansen, however, had other 
ideas. He formulated a well-de- 
fined selling plan which he sub- 
mitted to the druggist. His plan, 
instead of stopping at seventy-two 
pounds, involved 750 pounds, a 
volume of sales for a single day 
that staggered the druggist. After 
he had listened to the plan, 
though, and saw how well it could 
be carried out, he grew enthusi- 
astic. Not only did he order the 
750 pounds himself, but he called 
a meeting of all Hansen’s other 
customers within a radius of fifty 
miles of Boise, and before the 
Mother’s Day Sale was to go into 
effect, Hansen’s sales within that 
fifty-mile radius amounted to 
1,500 pounds. The plan consisted 
of assigning a candy quota to ev- 
ery clerk in the stores, with com- 
missions to be paid on the basis 
of the number of boxes sold. 
That is the sales achievement 
which sold 750 pounds of candy 
for a dealer who thought 72 
pounds would be enough, and sold 
another 750 pounds to twelve 
other dealers who had no inten- 
tion of falling in with such a plan. 


National Cash Man Wins 


HE second award was won 

by Arthur F. Farwell, the 
salesman of the National Cash 
Register Company who handles 
sales to the twelve big department 
stores along State Street in Chi- 
cago. Farwell was the first man 
in the entire National Cash Regis- 
ter organization to reach his 1926 
quota. Although his quota, based 
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on the size of the cus- 
tomers in his territory, 
was one of the largest 
in the company, he had 
passed it by the first of 
April. For the first time 
in the company’s history 
the same salesman had 
been the first to reach his quota 
for two successive years. In 1925 
Farwell had made it by April 25, 
weeks ahead of his nearest com- 
petitor. 

His achievement is the more 
pronounced owing to the fact that 
in past years he has done his work 
of selling his customers so well 
that they believed they had all 
the cash register equipment they 
needed. By the beginning of 1926 
there seemed to be no opportunity 
for the future expansion of his 
territory, and on a trip to the fac- 
tory one of the executives asked 
him how he expected to get any 
more business for a long time. 


Some Creative Selling 


ARWELL answered him by 

turning in the largest volume 
of sales through January, Febru- 
ary and March that had ever been 
done by a single salesman over a 
three months’ period. He did it 
by finding new uses for his prod- 
uct, by showing store officials 
where additional machines would 
enable them to give their cus- 
tomers better service, and by 
replacing small, inadequate ma- 
chines with the best his company 
produced. 

Addison D. Osborne, of Hewes 
and Potter, manufacturers of 
Spur ties, was next in line for the 
Dartnell Award. Osborne’s feat 
was to promote a publicity stunt 
at a department store in Indian- 
apolis which has never been ap- 
proached by another salesman of 
his company, and which has sel- 
dom been equaled by a salesman 
of other companies. 

Spur tie advertising had been 
featuring such movie stars as 
Johnnie Hines, Milton Sills and 
Ben Lyon. Hines was to be in 
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ARTHUR F, FARWELL 
National Cash 


J. A. HANSEN 
United Drug 


D. W. MurpocH 
Foamite-Childs 


RaLepH C. BUSHNELL 
Remington 


Dartnell Medal Winners for 1926 


B. W. LEHNER 


National Oil Hewes & Potter 


C. H. CooLey 
“Uarco” 


Appison D. OsBOoRNE 


B. W. HENSLEY 
Denoyer-Geppert 


C. H. Brown 
Brown & Haley 


J. H. FRoHLIcH 
Dartnell 


Indianapolis at the premiere 
showing of one of his pictures, 
and Osborne, seizing the oppor- 
tunity brought about by his pres- 
ence, induced him to demonstrate 
Spur ties at one of the depart- 
ment stores. Ordinarily this store 
sells about a gross of Spur ties 
a week. During the week Hines 
was in town, however, sales rose 
to over fifteen gross. Ata cost of 
but $30 to his house, Osborne in- 
creases sales of that one cus- 
tomer over 1,000 per cent on a 
single week. 


Two years ago, before B. W. 
Lehner took over the Paterson, 
New Jersey, territory 


for the 
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National Oil and Supply Com- 
pany, of Newark, sales from that 
territory amounted to less than 
$100,000 a year. In two years Leh- 
ner increased business in this same 
territory to over $250,000, ob- 
tained contracts which will insure 
a further gain of over $50,000 dur- 
ing the coming year, and brought 
customers back into line who for 
one reason or another had be- 
come estranged as long as five or 
ten years ago. These accomplish- 
ments won for him the fourth 
Dartnell Award for Salesman- 
ship. 

A drive conducted by The 
Dartnell Corporation during a 


limited period last summer was 
the sort to test the mettle of any 
salesman. It was carried out 
through the hottest part of sum- 
mer and was strictly to sell sum- 
mer business. J. H. Frohlich. 
whose sales were greatest during 
this period, took all these factors 
into consideration. He remem- 
bered that the drive was to be 
continued only a limited length 
of time, he knew that he could 
best conserve his energy during 
the hot months by calling on 4 
few select prospects instead ol 
upon many small prospects, so he 
decided to go after the “big ones. 
(Continued on page 190) 
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Some advertisers say New York is a 
hard market + * We started here in 1919. In 
the last seven years the people of New York 
bought forty-two million dollars worth of 
our product. How much have they bought 
of yours? ** We can help you sell your 
goods to the people who buy ours. The 
; largest market in the world, and the largest 
- | circulation in America is a working combi- 
v- | Nation that saves time, energy and money 
“« } In selling more goods. Use both of them. 
me | #* Weill tell you how! 
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on a searching six months inside inves- 
tigation the A. B. C. Auditors’ reports, 


The Courier-Journal and The Louisville Times 


having fabricated the most vicious false charges 
ever made by a newspaper anywhere against 


: if ye just released, COMPLETELY VINDICATE 
nv and indict The Louisville Herald-FPost of 


a competitor. 


of the 
A.BC. Report 


The Conrier-Zournal 


THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 


The A. B. C. Auditors’ Reports emphatically sub- 
stantiate claims of COMPLETE COVERAGE by 
The Courier-Journal and The Louisville Times 
with by far the greatest circulation volume, 
morning, evening and Sunday, ever attained by 
Kentucky Newspapers. 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 


os 
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Bartles-Maguire filling stations are easily identified because of their unusually attractive 


“cottage” style. 


Note that this station has an “Old Oaken Bucket” at the left where 


thirsty tourists may have a drink of cold filtered spring water. These unusual features 


gain a large amount of word-of-mouth advertising for the company and its products. 


Sampling Stunt Wins Dealer Interest 
in Marketing New Brand 


HE third week in 
October we op- 
~“* ened a news- 
paper advertising cam- 
paign in and about Mil- 
waukee announcing our 
new gasolines—Arrow B, 
a high test gas, and 
Nitro, a low test prod- 
uct. So effectually had 
we built up interest in 
these products before 
our dealers or the consuming pub- 
lic ever had a chance to buy them, 
that October sales set a record for 
the biggest month in the history 
of the company. 

November ran 41 per cent over 
November, 1925. December con- 
cluded with a still higher record, 
considering weather and normal 
decrease in the volume used at 
this season. 

When the new gas was intro- 
duced, we demolished a cherished 
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Two Hundred Seven Dealers Called 
For Sample Fill of New Gasoline 
When We Announced Our Newspaper 


and Poster Campaign 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


tradition in the gasoline business 
by offering the motor - driving 
public a slightly yellow gasoline. 
Car owners have been accustomed 
to buying only a white gasoline, 
because heretofore it was a gen- 
erally accepted theory that a yel- 
low color denoted inferior quality. 
We not only overcame this handi- 
cap but actually turned it to good 
account by pointing out that, in 
the case of Nitro and Arrow B, 
the color denoted the presence of 


M. McLAUGHLIN 


Vice President, The Bartles-Maguire Oil Company 
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the natural compounds 
which gave our gas the 
“push” and anti-knock 
qualities. In all of our 
advertising we adopted 
the slogan, “Explodes 
with a push instead of a 
pop.” Calling deliberate 
attention to the color in 
this connection was one 
of the methods of driv- 
ing home our biggest 
sales point. 

Another idea we used which, so 
far as we know, is absolutely new 
to the business, was the sampling 
of gasoline to dealers. It worked 
so well that I am inclined to be- 
lieve if we ever introduce any 
other new products, we'll use it 
again. 

Shortly before we were ready 
to offer the new gas to our deal- 
ers for stock, every one of our 
Milwaukee retailers received a 


22, . Sa02 
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special bulletin with this invita- 

tion: 

TRY OUT NITRO GASOLINE 
—OUR TREAT 

“We are asking all of our deal- 
ers to take the enclosed order to 
our warehouse at 184 Jefferson 
Street and ask for Mr. Oscar 
Lindgren. He will fill your car 
with Nitro gasoline without cost 
to you. 

“Please have your car as empty 
as possible when you go down 
there so they will not have to 
drain out much. 
uum tank, and take every pre- 
caution to get a good fair test of 
Nitro. They will take care of 
your car Wednesday, Thursday 
or Friday of this week, but there 
is only one fill to each dealer. 

“We cannot deliver Nitro gaso- 
line to you yet. . 

“Yesterday we made a test on 
Nitro in a north side garage and 
Nitro idled in a Ford constantly. 
They let it run for an hour and a 
half and it ran perfectly without 
missing. X gasoline could 
not be made to idle the motor of 
any car tried longer than 12 min- 
utes—in some cars 3 minutes was 
the limit. 

“Make this test 
yourself... .” 

Everyone of our 207 
dealers took advan- 
tage of this offer. 

The immediate “get 
away” on sales for 
Nitro, and one of the 
reasons for this mani- 
festation of interest in 
sampling the product, 
was due to the antici- 
pation we had built up 
on it. 

Starting in March 
(nine months ahead of 
its introduction) with 
an announcement that 
we had bought a re- 
finery almost every- 
one of our weekly 
bulletins to dealers 
contained some ad- 
vance selling on the 
product. The dealers 
knew that Nitro was 
coming then, and they 
were more than half 
sold on its merits be- 
fore they ever saw 


Drain the vac-. 


any of it. All of our salesmen, a 
number of business paper men, 
and other interested persons were 
taken on an inspection trip to our 
refinery, where they were given 
complete facts about the new 
gases. The salesmen, of course, 
had plenty to tell our dealers after 
this visit. 


Launching the Advertising 


The newspaper campaign 
started Friday, October 22, with 
full pages in eight newspapers in 
and about Milwaukee, and six 
more papers in the same part of 
the state where the majority of 
our dealers are located. The full 
pages continued weekly thereafter 
until December. A showing of 200 
billboards tied in with it. Some 
street car advertising was used, 
and dealers were furnished with 
big announcement banners for 
their stations. No car driver in all 
the Milwaukee territory had a 
chance to miss the launching of 
the new gas. He was reminded 


of it at almost every turn. 

When our salesmen called on 
dealers with the announcement 
that we were at last ready to de- 
liver Nitro and Arrow B in any 


quantity, they were ready to be 
closed. October, as we have said, 
broke all records in the company’s 
history, including any of the big 
summer months which represent 
the peak season in the gasoline 
business. 

One filling station in Waukesha, 
who had sold about 25,000 gallons 
of gas as a monthly average, in- 
creased his October sales by 
nearly 9,000 gallons—and that’s 
one example out of many. A num- 
ber of dealers we were a little 
worried about on account of their 
financial instability, were pulled 
out of the hole and firmly estab- 
lished after three months of sales 
work on Nitro. 

Our advertising was built 
around the theme of the slogan— 
a push instead of a pop. We told 
of the driving quality of the gas 
in contrast to the hammer-blow 
exploding of ordinary gasoline. 
Splashy, dry-brush illustrations— 
action pictures, all of them—run- 
ning the full width of the page de- 
veloped this theme: a huge air- 
plane was shown in one instance 
with a headline, “Pershing paid 
more than five times as much for 
gasoline of the same specifica- 
tions.” Copy told the 
story of the special 
gas furnished during 
the war for planes 
which had to operate 
under the handicaps 
of high speed and 
high altitude—and 
then told the story of 
Nitro and Arrow B as 
similar gases. 


Another featured a 
speeding Twentieth 
Century Limited train, 
with this caption: 
“The Twentieth Cen- 
tury Limited—symbol 
of mighty power— 
(Continued on page 189) 


A newspaper campaign 
on the new gasoline feat- 
ured full-page display, 
with smashing tllustra- 
tions designed to tie up 
with the slogan adopted 
for the new product, 
“Explodes with a push 
instead of a pop.” | 

showing of 200 _ Dill- 
boards tied up with the 
introductory campagn 

in Milwaukee. 
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The Primary Farm Market 
by Counties 
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The black areas comprise the 1198 
better-than-average agricultural coun- 
ties, determined by correctly rating 
each of the 3044 counties in the 
United States according to farm in- 
come, property value and population. 


If you haven’t visualized the 
true location of the Primary 
Farm Market—vyou should 


Advertisers who sell to farmers will find it most 
profitable to concentrate their major selling 
effort in the primary farm market—in those 
1198 counties where is located 69.4% of all 
farm income, 74.1% of all farm property value, 
59.9% of all white farmers—where is concen- 
trated 75.9% of The Farm Journal’s circulation. 
And this can be done at less cost per page per 
thousand farm circulation in The Farm Journal 
than in any other media. The Farm Journal 
is first in the primary farm market with the 
greatest volume of R. F. D. circulation—the 
most reliable gauge to real farm circulation. 


More Than 1,300,000 Circulation 


Ine farm Journal 


PHILADELPHIA - NEW YORK: BOSTON - ATLANTA - CHICAGO - SEATTLE - SAN FRANCISCO - LOS ANGELES 
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‘cM OOK! That fel- 
low’s driving his 
ninth Buick!” 
“There’s another one 
over here—only his 
shield has an ‘eight’ on 
it.” 
“T saw six or eight on 
my way to work this morning 
that were numbered four or 


more.” 
Every time they take the road 
nowadays, more than 45,000 


Buick cars in the mid-west terri- 
tory are advertising to the 
world at large and the motor- 
driving public in particular, that 
their owners have repeated on 
purchases of this make of auto- 
mobile. 


And the sales idea which gen- 
erated this self-advertising and 
rapidly spreading custom among 
3uick owners, looks to be a good 
example of the “something 
new” the automobile industry— 
or at least one company member 
of it—has been seeking for many 
months. A simple idea for cash- 
ing in on the advertising value 
of the satisfied customer has 
given the Nebraska 
Buick Auto Company, 
Nebraska distributors 
for Buick cars, and 
originators of the em- 
blem-plan, a big new 
theme for their printed 
advertising, and if it 
continues to expand 
at its present rate, the 
idea will undoubtedly 
be worth hundreds of 
thousands in creating 
new sales. 


Briefly, the plan is 
this: a series of shield 


Now Every Satisfied Customer Goes 
To Work For Buick 


Mid-Western Distributors 
Powerful New Selling Force When a 
Legion of Repeat Buyers Advertise 


Their Satisfaction 


The emblem carries on its face 
a chevron stripe for every single 
car purchased, and a star stands 
for five cars. A star and two chev- 
rons, therefore, would indicate 
that the owner of the car on 


Uncover 


applied to Buick cars 
owned and driven in 
Lincoln, before any pub- 
licity was given the plan. 
Then on October 31 a 
quarter-page advertise- 
ment pictured the insig- 
nia and explained their 
meaning. While no _ invitation 
was issued to owners to write to 
the company identifying them- 
selves as repeat customers, a del- 
uge of mail resulted which 
brought some of the finest testi- 
monials the company 
has ever been able to 
collect. Buick retailers 
in the mid-west ter- 
ritory began calling 
for emblems to be 
given out in response 
to requests from driv- 
ers, and within two 
months 45,000 owners 
in Nebraska, parts of 
Towa and South Da- 
kota, were reminding 
the public at every 
turn that Buick own- 
ers repeat. 


Another curious and 
rather amazing thing, 
the launching of the 
emblem plan uncov- 
ered within the first 
two months of its 
trial, was 950 Buick 
owners who had had 
twenty or more Buick 
cars. The great po- 
tential sales value that 
has, to a large extent 


When a customer has bought 
more than one Buick he now 
has an emblem to indicate 
the number he has pur- 
chased. This simple idea 
has given Nebraska Buick a 
big new theme for their 
newspaper and farm paper 


emblems has been dew \ 
signed for application 

on cars owned by individuals who 
have purchased more than one 
Buick. The emblems take the 


form of the Buick radiator, and 
they are applied to the wind 
shield or the rear window of the 
car in four-color decalcomania. 
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been lying dormant in 
such records as these, 
is, through the chev- 
ron plan, capitalized 
in a definite way and 
so neatly crystallized 
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which it appeared, was driving his 
seventh Buick automobile. 

One of the unusual angles on 
this plan is the willingness with 
which the Buick driving public 
cooperated in launching the idea. 
A few of the emblems had been 
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in the emblem that 
even a casual glimpse of it will 
convey an important sales mes- 
sage. If you tell a man Mr. 
Watson has had twenty Buick 
cars, his imagination will hook on 
to this concrete bit of evidence 

(Continued on page 166) 
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For the thirty-third consecutive year 


The Globe leads all other 


Boston papers in total advertising 


THe GLose’s supremacy in Boston is 
clearly shown by these lineage figures 
of the 3 leading newspapers for the 
complete year 1926:— 
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ERE is a record to be proud of! For 1926—a 
banner year for all Boston newspapers— shows 
the amazing total of 16,277,042 lines placed in the 
Globe. 
What better tribute of confidence in a clean, im- 
partial newspaper than this! 
How has the Globe been able to maintain for 33 
years such a commanding position as an advertising 
medium? There is only one answer—results. 


First in department store 
advertising 


In 1926 the department stores—Bos- 
ton’s keenest merchandisers— bought 
more space in the Globe than in any 
other Boston newspaper. The Globe 
carried 4,296,120 lines, 1,198,152 lines 
more than any other newspaper. 


First in automotive advertising 


In 1926 the Globe carried 2,324,505 
lines of automotive and accessory 
advertising, 667,376 lines more than 
any other newspaper. An analysis 
of these figures shows that the Globe 
leads in both display and classified 
as well as total. 


First in House Furnishings 


The Globe’s strength as a home news- 
paper is shown by its advertising vol- 
ume in Furniture and House Furnish- 
ings, which includes all appliances for 
the home. Here the Globe in 1926 
carried 1,169,001 lines; 151,732 lines 
more than in any other newspaper. 
These figures speak for themselves. 
They tell the story of numerous mer- 
chandising successes in the Boston 
territory during 1926—and for all 
concerned they give promise of an 
even more successful 1927. 


The Globe’s lead — 201,389 lines 


The Boston Globe 


CThe Globe sells Boston. 


Audited Net Paid Circulation for Year ending March 31, 1926 . . . Daily 278,988 . . . Sunday 325,324 
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Flour Company Uses Pigeons 
For Messenger Service 


HE use of homing pigeons 

to carry messages is as old 

as Solomon, but it has 
been left to the Sperry Flour 
Company of California to put the 
fleet birds to a modern and prac- 
tical use. 

\ department within the com- 
pany is known as the “Sperry Air 
Service” with lofts maintained at 
company branches covering the 
Pacific coast. Birds are trained 
for the annual Sperry inter-loft 
homing pigeon races by salesmen 
of the company who regularly 
take the homers out into country 
districts, releasing them as mes- 
sengers, carrying rush orders or 
notes back to the office from 
which they came. 

Clarence Caldwell, sales mana- 
ger for the company, is shown 
above entering his car carrying 
one of the portable hangars of 
the Sperry Air Service. These 
boxes are ingenious in their con 
struction offering the pigeon ev- 


ery comfort until he is released 
for the home flight. The air holes 


are copper-screened. Water feeds 
drop by drop to a drinking 
trough. Food is not included in 
the traveling equipment, as the 
birds, like little humans, make a 
bee line for home when they are 
hungry. 

The salesmen who cover coun- 
try districts for the Sperry people 


carry pigeons in this manner. 
They claim many interesting 


speed records for the birds they 


tavor. 


NEW CONCERNS IN 
ATLANTA 


EFORE launching its $250,- 

000 advertising campaign a 
vear ago, the Atlanta, Georgia, 
Chamber of Commerce made two 
surveys, the first to determine the 
actual advantages offered by the 
Atlanta industrial area and the 
second to determine which indus- 
tries were most greatly concerned 
with the resources of the city and 
should, therefore, be approached 
first. 


It was found that the new 
tendency in merchandising, hand- 
to-mouth buying, had made im- 
perative the decentralization of 
industry. Without question, it 
had become necessary for every 
distributor of merchandise to es- 
tablish factory branches close to 
his customers in the major mar- 
kets of the country. Atlanta, it 
was believed, would serve as a 
center from which the Southeast 
might be served most efficiently 
and economically, both because of 
its transportation facilities and 
because of its strategic location. 


The South itself had developed 
greatly during the past ten years, 
more than tripling its buying 
power in that time, according to 
statements of research organiza- 
tions. It was decided, then, that 
the keynote of an advertising 
campaign would be, “Atlanta is 
the distribution city of the coun- 
try’s fastest growing market.” 

How well this campaign has 
succeeded is shown, as_ was 
pointed out several weeks ago, by 
the fact that since the first adver- 
tisement appeared, 136 new con- 
cerns have moved into Atlanta, 
bringing with them more than 
seven million dollars in payrolls. 
Before the original $250,000 ap- 
propriation had been spent, the 
city had realized the enormous 
benefits it had derived so en- 
thusiastically that a drive was 
begun for the raising of an addi- 
tional million dollars to carry on 
the campaign during the next 
three years. 


N. H. Boynton, formerly gen- 
eral manager of the Buckeye 
Division of the National Lamp 
Works of the General Electric 
Company, has been made assist- 
ant general sales manager of the 
National Lamp Works, and C. B. 
Graves, who was his assistant, 
has been made general manager 
of the Buckeye Division. 


S. I. Carpenter, for over twenty- 
five years New England advertis 
ing representative of Marine 
Engineering and Shipping Age 
died on December 24 at his home 
in Sharon, Massachusetts, from 4 
stroke of apoplexy. Mr. Carpet 
ter was 70 years ago. 
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More Sales-Power Per Dollar 


FTER all, it’s the selling power of a cover 
that tells whether it has been a good 
investment, and we could name hundreds of 
careful advertisers who would tell you that 
Molloy Made Covers lead the world in sales- 
power per dollar of cost. 


For example, this BOOK OF FACES, pub- 
lished by the M & L Typesetting Company 
of Chicago, represents an investment of more 
than $20,000 for an edition of 5,000. Only 
500 were bound in Molloy Made Covers. The 
balance, as a measure of economy, were 
bound in paper covers. But, as it worked out, 
there was no economy about the paper covers 
at all. 


Not only were they wanting in sales-power 
when new, but what little they possessed 
failed to survive the constant handling which 
the books received. And so many of these 
paper-bound books have had to be replaced 
that the M & L people say Molloy Made 
Covers on the whole edition would have been 
more economical as well as more impressive. 


More sales-power per dollar will be given 
your next book if you dress it in the beauty, 
the dignity, and the strength of a Molloy 
Made Cover. Tell us about it. and we will 
gladly submit a suggested design without 
obligation on your part. 


Commercial Covers for Every Purpose 


MOLLOY MADE 


THE DAVID J. MO 


2869 North Western Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


LLOY COMPANY 


Sales Offices in 
Principal Cities 
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Under this new plan the salesmen are anxious to back their confidence in their sales 


ability by posting forfeits if they fail to make quota. 
bonus for every man who reaches quota. 


And the house counters with a 
Forfeits and bonuses are determined at a sales 


meeting each Monday morning. Salesmen set their own weekly quotas. 


Is This Plan Better Than the Cut- 
and-Dried Sales Contest? 


BONUS and forfeit 
plan that was de- 
signed primarily 


to replace sales contests 
has been used for the 
past year by Willys- 
Overland, Incorporated, 
Detroit factory branch, 
and is unanimously pro- 
nounced the most effect- 
ive means yet devised of keeping 
salesmen constantly keyed up to 
the maximum of efficiency. 


The plan is unique in that it 
provides a penalty for the sales- 
man who fails to make his quota, 
as well as a bonus for the one 
who does reach his goal. 

Salesmen are assigned quotas 
each month, based on the quota 
of the branch, known conditions, 
and each man’s past record. Then 
on Monday morning of each 
week, at the regular Monday 
morning sales meeting, the sales 
manager calls on each salesman 
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Manager of Willys-Overland Detroit 
Factory Branch Says New Bonus and 
Forfeit Plan Is Best Sales Stimulant 


Yet Devised 


individually to report how many 
cars he will deliver that week. The 
salesman promptly announces his 
self-imposed quota for the week, 
whereupon the sales manager re- 
plies, in effect: “For what bonus 
or forfeit?’ and the salesman 
names any amount he may see fit 
up to and including $25. This 
means that if the salesman does 
deliver the number of cars he has 
set as his task for the week, he 
will receive a bonus of the amount 
agreed upon and that if he does 
not deliver the prescribed num- 
ber of cars that week, he will be 


BAIRD 


JANUARY 


penalized a like amount. 
In addition to this in- 
dividual bonus and for- 
feit agreement, the sales- 
men collectively enter 
into a similar agreement 
with their employer to 
deliver the number of 
cars assigned to the 
branch as its quota for 
month, the bonus or forfeit agreed 
upon usually being a dollar a car. 
Thus, if the branch quota for the 
month is 200 cars, the house agrees 
to pay the salesmen a collective 
bonus of $200 if they deliver 200 
cars that month, and the salesmen 
agree that if they fail to deliver 
200 cars that month, they collec- 
tively will forfeit $200 to the 
house. As about 20 salesmen are 
employed, this is equal to about 
$10 a man. 

The Detroit factory branch also 
has three city dealers and enters 
into similar agreements with the 
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Who Owns 


T first glance there seems to 

be very little similarity be- 

tween the social experiment 

begun in Russia by Messrs. Lenin 

and Trotsky and theeconomicsystem 
that prevails in the United States. 

Yet some phases of each are curi- 
ously identical. 

Community ownership as against 
individual or family ownership is a 
rapidly developing fact in this 
country. 

True, we do not snatch a business 
from the hands of its founders or 
owners, vi et armis, and declare it 
common property. Usually the proc- 
ess begins when a group of gentle- 
men known as investment bankers 
make a visit to the individuals, the 
founders, or the family that owns a 
business. Shortly after, the original 
owners find themselves possessed of 
incredibly large sums of money in 
addition to a continuing substantial 
ownership in the business that was 
once all their own. 

Certain advertisements appear on 
the financial pages of the news- 
papers, certain new faces appear 
around the old plant, and it is real- 
ized that this automobile shop or 
this steel mill or this bakery or this 
candy kitchen now belongs in a cer- 
tain measure to the public. 

Consumers may, if they choose, 
invest their surplus money in the 
common or preferred stocks of the 
very business from which they buy 
electric power, tea, tires, stockings 
or roofing. 

This is community ownership— 
restricted, it is true, to an investing 
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class; but community ownership ad- 
vantageous to the community be- 
cause of the definite advantages it 
brings to the producing industry. 

Why is all this taking place? 

It seems that there comes a stage 
in the development of a business 
where the man who founded it and 
built it can no longer handle its 
many diversified problems alone. He 
must have more help. 

The public, in the meantime, has 
begun to use his product to such an 
extent that it feels a proprietary 
interest in the product and in the 
business that produces it. In other 
words, the public wants to own some 
of the stock in an enterprise that its 
own good-will has made successful. 

Thishelpsthe manufacturer. When 
a well-known article of commerce has 
its production financed in part by 
thousands of its users, this article 
has thousands of extra part-time 
salesmen in the people who own 
shares of that stock. 

Theinvestment banker also wants 
to help the founder and owner by 
finding the people who will buy part 
of the stock on terms of profit to the 
original owner, or to find another, or 
several other businesses of kindred 
character which may unite for mutual 
advantage. When two or more good 
firms pool resources, many economies 
are usually effected, resulting in sav- 
ings to the consumer and more profit 
to the investor. 

The employees of the business also 
want to help the original owner by 
acquiring part of the ownership 
themselves, and when they become 
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part owners they usually exhibit 
greater zeal and ability in their jobs. 

The individual owner thus has 
pressure brought to bear upon him 
from several points to reorganize his 
business by letting a part of the own- 
ership go into other hands. 

Competitive conditions in a grow- 
ing business soon get beyond one 
man’s ability to handle them. Pro- 
duction requires great ability fo- 
cused in a master of production. 
The same thing is true of sales, 
advertising, and the great amount of 
research needed to develop the fu- 
ture of the enterprise. 

These things demand men of high 
calibre, men equipped to earn high 
rank in business—and if they do well 
they must be rewarded. 

Many a man who wonders what is 
wrong with his business might ind 
out if he would only realize that it 
has gone beyond one man’s capacity 
and that those big enough to help 
him are not on his staff. 

It is the lesson that life has been 
trying to teach all through the ages 
—that the individual does most for 
himself through specialization :— yes, 
that kind of able specialization which 
blends itself without waste with other 
able jobs of specialization. A big 
business today needs more than one 
big man—more than one little group 
of “‘owners.”’ 
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salesmen employed by these deal- 
ers, as well as with the dealers 
themselves, the usual plan in the 
latter case being to pit the main 
branch against the three city 
dealers. 

All this is recorded on a black- 
board provided for the purpose 
and the progress of each salesman 
is posted on the board daily. 

Opposite each salesman’s name 
on the board are spaces for enter- 
ing his quota for the week, the 
amount agreed upon as his bonus 
or forfeit, the number of ap- 
praisals he has made, the number 
of orders he has taken, and the 
number of deliveries he has made 
during the week to date; then at 
the end of the week, the totals are 
transferred to another section of 
the board, where they become 
cumulative for the month. A girl 
posts the board daily and the 
sales manager holds a transcript 
of each posting, so there is no 
opportunity for a salesman to 
yield to the temptation to alter 
the figures opposite his name in 
case they are unfavorable. 


An Investment in Ability 


The board is mounted on the 
wall in the salesmen’s room, 
where it is referred to each morn- 
ing at roll call and serves to re- 
mind each salesman of just how 
much he must do during the re- 
mainder of the week in order to 
win a bonus and avoid a penalty. 

“The substance of the whole 
plan is the investment each sales- 
man makes in his own confidence 
and ability,” C. A. Weinman, re- 
tail store manager, pointed out. 
“Salesmen working on commis- 
sion need something more than 
their own unaided will-power to 
make them get out and hustle 
and keep on hustling. As a usual 
thing, if an automobile salesman 
makes a delivery or two early in 
the week, he feels that he has 
already earned a pretty good in- 
come for that week and so can 
afford to relax and loaf a bit dur- 
ing the remainder of the period. 
On the other hand, if he does not 
succeed in making a delivery or 
two early in the week, he be- 
comes discouraged and loafs any- 
way. Asa result, it is a known 
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fact that the average automobile 
salesman actually works only a 
small fraction of the time. 

“Automobile dealers, realizing 
this fact, have sought to provide 
an added incentive for the men to 
keep going by promoting sales 
contests. Such contests may vary 
as to details, but practically all 
are identical in that they offer 
prizes for the first three or five 
high men, with nothing at all for 
the others. As might be ex- 
pected, the same men win the 
prizes regularly, month after 
month, so that there really is no 
incentive whatever for the other 
salesmen. They know before the 
contest starts that a few star men 
in the organization will win the 
prizes and there is no use for 
them to try. 


A Definite Incentive 


“Not only so, but such plans 
offer many opportunities for dis- 
honest practices. If one man 
needs just a delivery or two to 
make him high man, a low man 
who knows he has no possibility 
of winning a prize may give him 
the required amount of business 
to enable him to win the prize, 
then split with him privately 
after the contest is over. 

“We were tired of sales con- 
tests and we knew they had lost 
whatever effectiveness they may 
have once had. That is why we 
worked out this plan. 


“We wanted some plan that 
not only would provide a definite 
incentive for every salesman to do 
his best every day and would 
reward him suitably for doing so, 
but that would also provide a 
penalty for the salesman who for- 
got his good intentions and began 
to loaf on the job. 

“This is the plan and it is posi- 
tively amazing how it has stimu- 
lated our salesmen. I venture to 
say there is no more enthusiastic 
group of salesmen in the country 
than ours. Every man is on his 
toes every day and all are just 
bubbling over with energy and 
interest. 


“The plan is not compulsory, 
due to the forfeit feature, but 
every salesman on the force now 
participates regularly. 


Two of 
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the salesmen held back for a time 
on the grounds that the plan vio- 
lated their principles, but they 
later came to understand that it is 
really nothing more than an in- 
vestment in their own confidence 
and ability; a self-imposed pen- 
alty for failing and a gratuitous 
bonus for succeeding.” 


While the monthly quota of 
each salesman is set by the house, 
the weekly quota, on which the 
bonus and forfeit are based, is 
determined by the salesman him- 
self, and he also names the 
amount of the bonus or penalty. 
This provision is made because 
of the variations in an automobile 
salesman’s deliveries. One week 
he may be doing a great deal of 
“missionary” work and will not 
deliver many cars, but the work 
he does that week will count in 
other weeks to come. The sales- 
man, therefore, knowing the con- 
dition of his work, names the 
number of cars he will deliver 
during the week. On the other 
hand, over a period of a month 
one’s work will average up pretty 
well, so the house exercises its 
privilege of assigning the monthly 
quotas. 


The Bonuses and Forfeits 


Needless to say, in naming their 
quotas for the week, salesmen are 
required to set a reasonable num- 
ber of deliveries; otherwise the 
house may reject the proposal. 

The money paid out by the 
house in bonuses is derived from 
funds that ordinarily would be 
provided for sales contests, enter- 
tainment, and other promotional 
activities, and all forfeits go back 
into this fund to be paid out in 
bonuses when salesmen are more 
successful in making quotas. 

Austin F. Bement, Inc., Detroit 
advertising agency, announces the 
opening of a Chicago office at 456 
Wrigley Building. Claire C. Love- 
less, formerly of the Wahl Com- 
pany and the A. W. Shaw Com- 
pany, is in charge of the office. 

New accounts taken recently 
by the Bement organization 1n- 
clude the Portland Cement Asso- 
ciation, Brook Anderson, Inc., 
and the Haag Brothers Company. 
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From an uninteresting couch 
to subtle tones of natural set- 
ings, linked with distinctive 
booklets in color, mark an epic 
in furniture advertising. 
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‘Photo-Engraving Keeps 
‘Pace with Taste, 


From the early Pullman period to the American Renaissance in ine 
terior decoration was the greatest advance in the history of good taste. 


Members of the American Photo-Engravers Association have initia- 
ted and nourished every improvement in the art of illustrating furni- 
ture and objects of art—emphasizing the fact 

that ‘‘Your Story in Picture Leaves Nothing 

Untold.” 


wa: 
sali 
Fn Photo-Engraving processes it would be practically _ 
impossible for us to bring to the American public an ade- \ — Tew 
quate concept of our product. Particularly so, when we are intent Gy A e refi 
not only upon showing individual pieces or groupings of furniture, evince Fl ‘* sal: 
but above all the environment in which this furniture finds a set- ) lett 
ting. This involves room scene photography, wherein the particular | eon 
style-period of the room must be harmonized with the style of the Turkish Coucn. sal 

furniture, the furniture in turn grouped in accordance with best — —_ 7 
All hair filling, and Extra long a | 

usage, and, above all, the picture must convey beauty, order, cor- i P 
rectness, and good taste. springs. Covered in the best plain me: 
Our belief in Photo-Engraving is best reflected perhaps in the fact } Mohair, Plush, or Leather of any 

that practically two-thirds of our advertising pages are devoted to color. Oak or Cherry frame. ™ 
the picture itself. $50.00. Wo! 
Very truly yours, On 
Berkey & Gay Furniture CoMPANY Berkey & Gay Furniture Co., tele 
Grand Rapids, Mich., U. 8. A. 'N 
aUIY ALR ace) tim 
\ President Sati 
Sa x ad ma: 
ms) YOUR STORY IN PICTURES LEAVES NOTHING UNTOLD day 
Ze ai gra 
The booklet “The Relighted Lamp of Paul Revere” T 
will be sent you with the Association's good will. tele 


AMERICAN PHOTO-ENGRAVERS | * 


®ASSOCIATION® . 


GENERAL OFFICES # 863 MONADNOCK BLOCK #¢ CHICAGO lor 
Copyright 1926, American Photo-Engravers Association 
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When Legal Battles Loom asa Result 
of Discharging Salesmen 


SALESMAN’ for 
Ae American 
Grocery Company 
was hired for a year ona 
salary. After the sales- 
man had worked for a 
few weeks, the employer 
refused to pay the agreed By 
salary and submitted by 
letter a proposition on a 
commission basis. The 
salesman immediately dispatched 
a letter carrying the following 
message : 

“My contract expires with you 
on August 15. I will continue to 
work on salary until that time.” 
On the next day the employer 
telegraphed him as follows: 
“None of our employees has any 
time contract. Answer whether 
satisfied or not.” To this the sales- 
man replied, “My letter of yester- 
day is my answer to your tele- 
gram,” 

The employer responded: “Our 
telegram final so far as we 
are concerned.” The salesman 
brought suit and the court held 
the employer liable for damages. 

The court said : “If an employer 
has a contract with his employee 
lor a definite time at a fixed 
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Fine Points of Law Brought Up When 
Discharged Salesmen Sued the Firm 
and Won Substantial Damages for 


Breach of Contract 


Lao ©. 


Member The Ohio Bar 


salary he has no legal right to 
demand of the employee that the 
latter shall release him from the 
contract as made, and accept a 
commission upon goods sold in 
lieu of a salary agreed upon. If 
the employee complied with his 
contract he has a right to insist 
that the employer shall do like- 
wise.” 

In this case the employer con- 
tended that if the salesman had 
accepted employment on a com- 
mission, he would have made 
earnings, and that this would 
have diminished the damages. In 
answer to this contention, the 
court said: 

“Had he agreed to the change, 
he would have had no right of ac- 
tion at all, whether he was dam- 
aged or not. The law will not 
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put him between two 
horns of a dilemma by 
saying to him: “If you 
agree to accept commis- 
sions in lieu of a salary, 
you have no right of ac- 
tion. . . . If you decline 
to agree to the proposed 
change it can be used 
against you that you 
might have earned as 
much under your contract, or at 
least something. In one event you 
cannot recover at all. In the other 
your recovery might be dimin- 
ished by what you might have 
made on a commission.” ‘ 
“The law does not impose such a 
condition upon a contracting party 
who insists upon his contract. He 
is not required to yield the whole 
right in order to diminish the 
damages in part.” 

This case, but one of many sim- 
ilar ones, shows the desirability 
of a sales manager’s knowledge of 
legal complications before he dis- 
charges a salesman. Even though 
the sales manager may feel in his 
own heart that the salesman de- 
serves discharge, it is necessary to 
have proof that the salesman was 
negligent or disobedient, or guilty 
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of moral turpitude—some of the 
things which courts hold are suf- 
ficient cause for discharging sales- 
men before their contracts expire. 


But before entering into a dis- 
cussion of the specific acts which 
bar a salesman from recovery of 
damages for discharge, probably 
it is advisable to relate that a 
salesman never is required by the 
courts to prove that he was dili- 
gent and faithful. This duty rests 
with the employer. 


For example, in Maratte vs. 
Chas. H. Heer Dry Goods Co., 
177 S. W. 718, the court quoted: 


“Where a servant enters upon 
his duties and continues until he 
is dismissed, he need not prove 
that he performed his services 
faithfully, as a presumption arises 
that such is the fact, and the bur- 
den of proving a sufficient cause 
for his discharge is on the mas- 
ter.” 


It is needless to say that where 
a salesman fails to perform his 
part of a contract of employment, 
.he may be immediately dis- 
charged without liability on the 
part of the employer. 


The Padded Expense Account 


te it has been held that an 
employer is entitled to dis- 
charge a salesman who presents 
an inaccurate expense account. 
For example, in Texas Life Ins. 
Co. vs. Roberts, 119 S. W. 926, a 
contract existed between a sales- 
man and employer in part as 
follows: 


“The directors of the company 
shall have the power to terminate 
this contract at any time they 
shall consider it for the best inter- 
est of the company to do so.” 


After being discharged the 
salesman instituted legal pro- 
ceedings against the company 


for damages. “The lower court 
awarded the salesman $7,500, but 
the higher court reversed the de- 
cision on the grounds that accur- 
acy of the expense accounts sent 
in by the salesman was important 
in determining whether or not the 
company was justified in dis- 
charging him. And undoubtedly 
a “padded” expense account is a 
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breach of good faith on the part 
of the salesman. 


In Dunkell vs. Simons, 7 N. Y. 
S. 655, the court held that an 
employer is justified in discharg- 
ing a salesman who is intoxicated 
while attending to his duty. In 
this case, the employee intoduced 
medical testimony to prove that 
he drank liquor to cure malaria. 
The lower court held that the em- 
ployer was liable in damages for 


discharging him under these cir- . 


cumstances. However, the higher 
court reversed this decision, and 
said: 

“Tt would be most unfortunate 
if a clerk, who, by drunkenness, 
totally incapacitated himself for 


T IS up to the employer to prove the 
charge of negligence, incompetence, or 
dereliction of duty. The assumption of 
the court is that the salesman was not at 
fault. 


careful when discharging a commission 


It is necessary to be particularly 


salesman in an exclusive territory if the 
salesman has spent money in developing 
future business. There are so many legal 
phases of discharging a salesman that 
every sales manager should see that this 
series of articles is carefully filed for 
future reference. This is the second of a 
series on legal phases of the sales mana- 
ger’s work. The third will appear in an 


early issue. 


the performance of his duties, 
could compel his master to retain 
him in his service by setting up 
the excuse that his intoxication 
was the result of an attempt to 
cure the malaria with whiskey.” 

In Day vs. American Machin- 
ist Press, 83 N. Y. S. 263, the 
question before the court was 
whether a firm may rightfully dis- 


charge a salesman who disobeys 


instructions. 

The main act of the salesman 
which was relied on by the em- 
ployer was that the salesman took 
a vacation and neglected solicit- 
ing business when the contract 
did not provide for a vacation. 
The court held this act did not 
breach the contract. 

The employer also contended 
that the salesman did not obey 
reasonable instructions. In one 
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instance the employer wired the 
salesman to visit a named dealer 
“at once.” The salesman failed to 
do so and excused himself by ex- 
plaining that he had no data on 
the. firm named. In respect to this 
the court said: 


“We do not think that it can 
be said as a matter of law that 
plaintiff’s (salesman’s) acts con- 
stituted willful violation of in- 
structions. He did not refuse to 
obey but merely used his own 
judgment as to the manner of car- 
rying out the instructions consid- 
ering the nature of the contract 
and the character of the employ- 
ment. Although it was the duty 
of the plaintiff (salesman) to obey 
any orders or instructions given 
him, the course of conduct be- 
tween the parties was that he was 
permitted to exercise some lati- 
tude and discretion in working 
out the details.” 


Determining the Damages 


HE records in the case of 

Carson vs. McCormick Har- 
vesting Machine Co., 36 Mo. 462, 
disclose that a salesman who was 
employed on a yearly commission 
basis to sell machinery, was dis- 
charged on the grounds that he 
was engaged in pursuits for him- 
self and, therefore, was not ren- 
dering valuable services to his 
employer. 

The salesman admitted that he 
spent some days in and about his 
own business in endeavoring to 
secure for himself the office of 
coal oil inspector; and that while 
in the employment and receiving 
pay for his services, he attended 
games of baseball. Such acts as 
these were held to justify his dis- 
charge. 

Generally, the amount of dam- 
ages for which an employer 1s 
liable for wrongfully discharging 
a salesman is based directly upon 
the pecuniary loss to the sales- 
man. 

For illustration, in Birdsong vs. 
Ellis, 62 Miss. 418, the court held: 

“The well established modern 
doctrine is, that if one employed 
for a specified term is wrongfully 
discharged before the expiration 
of the term, the employer }5 

(Continued on page 191) 
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Publications Which Pay 
Are Bought — Not Sold! 


MARKS: Do you take many 
magazines at your house? 


PARKS: Three, at a club rate. 
We get one that I don’t want, one 
my wife doesn’t want and one 
neither of us wants, all for $7.50. 


—Boston Transcript. 


HE answer to “how much 

circulation” doesn’t give a 
complete picture of the value of an 
advertising medium. 


There are many ways of forcing 
a big circulation. There are many 
publications whose circulation is 
sold — not bought — and go into 
multitudes of homes where they 
are not read. 


There is no meat for the adver- 
tiser in publications which lie 
around with their wrappers un- 
opened. 


The publication pays which is 


The country newspa- 
pers represented by the 
American Press Asso- 
ciation present the only 
intensive coverage of 
the largest single popu- 
lation group in the 
United States—the 
only 100% coverage 
of 60% of the entire 
National Market. 


sought by its readers and bought 
by its readers. 


The Country Newspaper is not 
forced upon its readers; nor sold 
to them by high-pressure methods. 
It goes into every home in the 
community it serves because it is 
wanted in every home, bought and 
paid for and read thoroughly. 


If your goods are on sale in the 
small town and rural field, or in 
any part of it, The Country News- 
paper will sell them for you. It 
will prove the most direct, profit- 
able and economical medium you 


can use. 


Country newspapers 
can be selected indi- 
vidually or in any com- 
bination; in any mar- 
ket, group of states, 
counties, or towns. 
This plan of buying 
fits in with the program 
of Governmental Sim- 
plification, designed to 
eliminate waste. 


Represents 7,213 Country Newspapers—47% Million Readers 
Covers the COUNTRY intensively 


225 West 39th Street 


122 South Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO 


New York City 


68 West Adams Avenue 
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Some Products That Shriek For Better 


Merchandising Methods 


HE picture on 
this page is a good 
example of the 


poor marketing methods 
which hamper the devel- 
opments, reduce the ~ 
profit and discourage the 
growers of some of our 
farm, dairy and orchard products. 

The people of the picture are 
crowding up to buy huge, paper- 
shell pecans. It was taken a few 
days before Christmas on State 
Street, Chicago. Even though 
State street is Chicago’s busiest 
retail street, it is not so modern 
but what the authorities allow the 
merchants to pile great bags of 
pecans on the sidewalk and use 
the already crowded street for a 
place to sell merchandise. 


“Nameless Here Forevermore”’ 


The pecans sold rapidly for 
weeks before the holiday. They 
were displayed in the original 
bags in which they were shipped 
and handed out to buyers in or- 
dinary paper bags with not one 
whit of identification as to their 
origin. 

Now let us suppose that these 
were the most delicious pecans 
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Archaic Merchandising Holding Back 
Development of Products Which Would 
Provide a Large Additional Income 


For Farmers 


that ever came to the Chicago 
market. Let us suppose that a 
large percentage of the people 
who bought them liked them so 
well that they wanted more. This 
is not an unreasonable supposi- 
tion. Assuming this is correct, 
how could the various buyers be 
sure of obtaining a future supply 
of the same kind of pecans? True, 
they might remember the name or 
location of the store where they 
bought them, but even then they 
would be forced to take the word 
of a fruit merchant that they were 
the same sort of pecans which 
were previously sold. There would 
be nothing to keep the merchant 
from substituting smaller pecans, 
or pecans of inferior quality. The 
consumer would have no come- 
back, and no protection. 

This is, we believe, one of the 
best answers to the various self- 
appointed critics of advertising. If 
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these pecans’ were 
branded, packaged in 
convenient containers, 
and sold under the name 
of the grower, or under 
the name and brand of 
an association of grow- 
ers, the consumer would 
be protected. He could always 
buy pecans, knowing that he 
would get the same grade at all 
times. Not only that, he could 
buy them in his own neighbor- 
hood, without having to depend 
on the few especially aggressive 
merchandisers for his supply. 


A Big Opportunity 


In the issue of December 11 
we printed the following item: 
“There is a veritable pecan craze 
in the South. Small advertising 
campaigns, in season, are already 
under way, but in many markets 
pecans are poorly merchandised 
and fearfully over-priced, due to 
poor distribution methods. Never 
was there a more delicious nut 
than a pecan—nor a more benefi- 
cial one — some well-trained ad- 
vertising man will make a fortune 
by organizing pecan growers and 
(Continued on page 192) 
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THE TIMES-STAR 


Shatters All Records for Advertising in Cincinnati 


= 


12,979,281 lines of paid display advertising in 1926! 
een See 
9,018,090 lines more than the third newspaper in this field! 

10,507,889 lines more than the fourth! 


Here Are the Comparative Figures for 1926 


DAILY SUNDAY 
Times-Star (Evening) .............. . 12,979,281 
EE eT ae ee 7,401,191 
Enquirer (Morning) ................. 4,580,996 5,892,810 
Commercial Tribune (Morning)......... 1,823,724 647,668 
Times-Star’s Excess Over Other Papers 
Post—(Evening) ................ 5,578,090 
Enquirer—(Morning) ............ 8,398,285 (including Sunday) 2,505,475 


Commercial Tribune—(Morning) . . . 11,155,557 (inctuding sunday) 10,507,889 
THIS IS THE RECORD 


of Cincinnati’s leading newspaper. It was the nineteenth consecutive year 
of Times-Star unchallenged leadership in Greater Cincinnati. It was also the 
most overwhelming, the most decisive, the most unanswerable demonstration 
of the superior advertising efficiency of the Times-Star. 
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THE CINCINNATI TIMES-STAR 


Eastern Representative 
Martin L. Marsh 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Western Representative 
Kellogg M. Patterson 


927 Brunswick Bldg. CHARLES P. TAFT, Publisher C. H. REMBOLD, Manager 94 Union Trust Bldg. 
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HERE are two 
methods through 
which manufac- 


turers of standard-priced 
merchandise may com- 


bat the cutting of prices By 


on their products. One 

is to refuse to sell, more 

or less displomatically of course, 
to dealers known to be habitual 
price-cutters, and take the risk 
of running into numerous com- 
plications. The other is to make 
the offending dealers see your 
point—from their standpoint. 


The Cohn-Goldwater Manu- 
facturing Company, Los An- 
geles, adopted the latter plan 
about a year ago and the result 
has been most gratifying ac- 
cording to E. J. Armer, sales 
manager. 


Adopting a New Idea 


This concern manufactures 
men’s furnishings—underwear, 
shirts (dress and work), over- 
alls and a few less important 
dress accessories. It sells di- 
rectly to dealers. The territory 
covered regularly includes the 
west coast states and a part of 
the Rocky Mountain section. 


The company has been in bus- 
iness since 1889. ‘To some extent 
it has always been troubled 
with the cut-price problem, as 
evolved by dealers themselves. 
Within recent years the problem 
grew more acute. The popular- 
priced men’s furnishings lines 
have suffered more than the av- 
erage lines in men’s furnishings 
and department stores, for vari- 
ous reasons. About a year ago, 
so far as the Cohn-Goldwater 
Manufacturing Company was 
concerned, this price cutting situ- 
ation came to a climax. 


“Gradually the men’s furnish- 
ings manufacturers had _ been 
pulled into the situation, first one 
way, then another,” explains Mr. 
Armer, “until we were in a seri- 
ous predicament. The best of our 
customers wanted to sell our line 
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The i® Union Suit 
with a Million Dollar 


Gussvantee of Satisfaction 


Boldly featuring the price showed 
retailers the folly of price cutting. 


at regular prices, but found it em- 
barrassing to see cut-price stores 
advertise the same _ merchan- 
dise at prices lower than stand- 
ard. The better dealers became 


dissatisfied ; we did not enjoy the 


respect that we should have, per- 
haps, from even the cut-price 
dealers, for they weren’t very par- 
ticular whose lines they cut! 

“Tt has always been our aim to 
sell to the better class of dealers, 
and we realized that so long as 
we permitted others to cut our 
standard prices, we were slip- 
ping in the estimation of this pre- 
ferred class. After operating 


a 
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How One Manutacturer Converts’ 
Price-Cutters 
Since Cohn-Goldwater Clamped Down 


On Price-Cutters, Sales Volume Has 
Increased and Prestige Has Soared 


successfully for forty 
years along the same 
lines, we adopted a radi- 
cally new idea, new in 
our field of manufactur- 
ing and selling, with the 
hope of gaining and 
holding the claim on the 
class of dealers we have always 
aimed at.” 

Obviously to tell cut-price 
dealers flatly that they could 
not buy Cohn-Goldwater mer- 
chandise was poor policy. In 
the first place, it would mean 
the loss of a big volume of busi- 
ness from customers the com- 
pany had done business with for 
years. Some of the biggest cus- 
tomers would have come under 
the ban. In the second place, it 
has been demonstrated time and 
again, that it is inviting legal 
complications to refuse flatly to 
sell a well-rated merchant for no 
reason other than that he is a 
price-cutter. 


An Educational Campaign 


So the company’s new policy 
was aimed at eliminating price- 
cutting and holding all its pres- 
ent desirable customers, with 
the management realizing that 
there were highly desirable cus- 
tomers in both classifications. 


A broad educational campaign 
took the place of a blunt refusal 
to sell to price-cutters, a cam- 

paign that was aimed at convert- 
ing price-cutters, rather than tak- 
ing them off the books. Just how 
successful the campaign proved 
to be may be estimated by the 
fact that no customers of conse- 
quence were dropped, while @ 
number of stores of the highest 
caliber have been added as a re 
sult of the policy; there has been 
a substantial increase in general 
volume over the same period of a 
year before, in spite of the fact 
that selling has been done in face 
of a falling market, obviously bad 
for any industry. The company > 
garment brand is “Palmdayl. 
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‘IN ADDITION TO THESE nation-wide 
rate changes, several new service con- 
veniences are offered. The privilege 
of “reversing the charges, for example, 
formetly applied only to person-to- 
petson calls. This has now been ex- 
tended to include station-to-station calls 
—a substantial saving and a teal con- 
venience to thousands of business men. 
Those who wish to take advantage of 
the lowest long distance rates of the 
twenty-four hours may now do so be- 
ginning at 8:30 p.m. From this hour to 
4:30 A.M. station-to-station fates are 


in long distance 


charges 


By THE RECENT READJUSTMENT in 
long distance rates, it is calculated 
that telephone users will save 
$3,000,000 annually. Interstate and 
intersectional rates are substantially 
lower. The greater the distance, the 
greater the reduction. Here are 
typical station-to-station day rates, 
old and new: New York to Pitts- 
burgh, formerly $2.10; now $1.70. 
Chicago to Boston, $5.45—$3.95. At- 
Janta to San Francisco, $13.65—$9.40. 


about fifty per cent of day rates. Now, 
more than ever, long distance calls are 
useful in the development of business. 
Thousands now use the telephone nation- 
ally. By telephone you can make a week's 
trip in a few minutes. Is there a distant 
call that would clear up some trouble- 
some transaction? It probably would cost 
less than you think. . . . Number, please? 


BELL LONG DISTANCE SERVICE 
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Its most featured garment is the 
Palmdayl union suit. The plan of 
advertising the union suit and 
featuring the price is illustrative 
of how other garments are mer- 
chandised under the new anti-cut- 
price policy. 

For some time the company has 
made the union suit to retail at 
$1.25. This price has been like- 
wise advertised to the public for a 
considerable time, but evidently 
not strongly enough. The recent 
plan called for the featuring of 
the retail price. A whole season’s 
consumer advertising schedule 
was drawn up, copy prepared and 
proofs drawn. As the copy began 
appearing regularly, the company 
made up a portfolio of all con- 
sumer advertisements for each 
salesman. 


The salesmen’s jobs were radi- 
cally changed. Formerly their 
primary duties were to sell union 
suits and other Palmdayl gar- 
ments. Under the new policy, 
selling was the least of their jobs 
They were under strict orders to 
sell dealers—big, little and all— 
on the idea of the $1.25 union 
suit. 


Changing the Salesman’s Job 


< E have figured this thing 

out carefully with our 
forty odd years’ experience as a 
basis. We know that in order for 
you to make a fair margin of 
profit, you must sell this garment 
for $1.25,” was the essence of the 
argument. “If you can do busi- 
ness a little more economically 
than some other dealers, fine. Sell 
the garment at $1.25, with the as- 
surance that it cannot be bought 
at less anywhere else, and pocket 
the extra margin you make by 
your low overhead.” 

The salesmen then show the 
customer the imposing advertis- 
ing schedule, in which the price 
is the feature. “See, they expect 
to pay a dollar and a quarter for 
this garment. Charge ’em less 
and they’ll suspect you. Stick to 
our advertised price and you'll get 
your portion of the business, and 
you'll retain the respect of your 
customers and of the trade.” 


Money, after all, is the greatest 
appeal to man. How can the most 
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habitual price-cutter, realizing 
a customer expects to pay a cer- 
tain price for an article, deliber- 
ately cut the price and lose a part 
of the profit? That is the argu- 
ment the Cohn-Goldwater Manu- 
facturing Company uses on of- 
fending dealers, and they see the 
point. 

At the time the salesmen were 
telling their story of the fallacies 
of cut prices for the first time, 
and when the consumer advertis- 
ing began appearing with the 
price featured, the trade received 
a letter from the company, stat- 
ing that it frankly did not cater to 
the patronage of price-cutters. 
Having already seen the com- 
pany’s viewpoint as a result of 
the work of the salesmen, the 
price-cutting dealers were not of- 
fended. The dealers who had tried 
to maintain prices were pleased to 
see the company taking such a 
stand. 

In the meantime, trade paper 
advertising and circulars to the 
trade featured the standard, ad- 
vertised prices and stated that the 
company did not cater to price- 
cutting establishments. 

In a remarkably short time 
dealers swung into line. Only 
now and then does one break 
away and cut the price of the 
company’s garments. In such 
cases Mr. Armer himself serves as 
the buffer. He goes to see these 
dealers and shows them where 
they are wrong by using actual 
figures and by stressing the fact 


that the public expects to pay the 
advertised prices for the gar- 
ments. 


As a consequence the company 
now enjoys the patronage of lead- 
ing department and furnishings 
stores throughout its territory. In 
Los Angeles, for illustration, the 
three leading department stores 
carry its advertised lines. Two 
feature them. One large store that 
cuts prices on a great many lines 
makes a feature of this company’s 
merchandise at regular advertised 
prices. 


The company makes a minor 
compromise with dealers who 
wish to hold price-reduction sales 
occasionally. Under the new plan, 
one week out of each year the 
company will celebrate “Palm- 
dayl Union Suit Week.” For this 
one week only, extensive con- 
sumer advertising appears, feat- 
uring the regular $1.25 garment 
cut to $1.00. This one price con- 
cession is worked to the limit, 
dealers being supplied with 
counter and window cards and 
other tie-up material. They are 
likewise taken care of, to a de- 
gree, on the price concession. 


Thus, once a year, stores desir- 
ing to run the company’s gar- 
ments as a part of a price-reduc- 
tion sale, may do so, with the 
sanction of the company and in 
concert with all other dealers. 
Under no circumstances is a 
dealer permitted to defer his cele- 
bration of this “week” until a 
later date. 


Coca Cola Stimulates Art 
Among Drug Clerks 


NSUNG Francis Bacons and 

Ralph Waldo Emersons 
among the soda jerkers and drug 
clerks who are now concealing 
their talents will step into the 
fame they deserve as a result of 
the essay contest announced a 
short time ago by the Coca Cola 
Company. Prizes ranging be- 
tween $100 and $500 are offered 
the drug store employees who 
submit the best essays on “The 
Sale That Taught Me Most.” 


JAN U 


Heralded as an unusual educa- 
tional feature, this contest, be- 
sides bringing to light unsus- 
pected literary ability, will be the 
means of uncovering specific in- 
stances to show the advantages of 
selling advertised goods in prefer- 
ence to those which are not ad- 
vertised. “The advantages and 
disadvantages of selling adver- 
tised goods are discussed every 
time two salesmen meet,” stated 
the company’s announcement. 
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Here is a book that every advertising man should have. It is filled eter 
with actual examples of fine books in Burkért covers—books that 


PROCESSED 


were issued by nationally known firms for a wide variety of purposes. 


From time to time, every firm finds the need for a cover service such 
as that furnished by Burkhardt. For bound books, catalogues, sales 
manuals, portfolios, parts lists, price lists, photograph albums and 


binders—for any sort of service where unusual beauty or extra wear 
are desirable—Burkart covers are ideal. 


PROCESSED 


The service includes sketches and suggestions, if you wish. 


Send for the book. It will be of great use to you. There is no obligation. 


THE BURKHARDT COMPANY, Inc. 


BURKHARDT BUILDING, LARNED AT SECOND 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Reid, Murdoch and Company miss no advertising opportunity—even 
their delivery trucks are used for billboards and the posters are changed 
frequently. This one features Teenie Weenie pickles. 


Getting Down to the Heart of 
the Turnover Problem 


(Continued from page 118) 


three years old, who had run 
away from home because his 
father wanted him to go into the 
florist business. The boy literally 
didn’t fancy a path strewn with 
roses, but he did feel some nat- 
ural enthusiasm for the rubber 
business. He was dead broke 
when I hired him and put him to 
work in our stock room. 


I watched with a good deal of 
interest what this man’s reaction 
would be to the tasks set before 
him. The first time I went up to 
the stock room to see how he was 
getting on, I discovered he had 
prepared a big chart of the posi- 
tion of everything in the stock 
bins which, he explained to me 
with a good bit of self-conscious- 
ness, was to save so much running 
around looking for things at ran- 
dom. His alertness pleased me, 
and not long after this he made a 
suggestion for moving some of 
our heavy stock nearer to the ele- 
vators to save extra hauling, 
which was acted upon almost 
immediately. . 

Further to try him out, I 
shifted him to another depart- 
ment, telling him I doubted if he 
could handle this job. But he 
hooked on to it with the same 
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alertness (the flare-back I had 
hoped to get), and after I had 
given him a catalog to study, he 
came around asking questions 
and making a determined effort to 
find out about all the things he 
didn’t understand. Every encour- 
agement is given the young men 
who come in to develop a stu- 
dent’s attitude toward the busi- 
ness, and they are invited to come 
straight to headquarters any time 
they bump into problems they 
don’t understand. 

This man I have just described 
showed exceptionally rapid devel- 
opment; today he is on the road 
and is making good as a sales- 
man. 


The period of inside training 
given a man varies with the apti- 
tude each man displays for assim- 
ilating facts and for developing 
his own initiative, but it usually 
averages between two and three 
years. During this time a young 
man has seen all the inside ma- 
chinery of the business; he appre- 
ciates and understands credit 
problems, he is thoroughly ac- 
quainted with our line, and he 
very likely has been put on the 
floor for some elementary selling 
experience. 
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After this he may travel in the 
field for short periods with some 
of the older salesmen, who, we 
have found, take a good bit of 
interest in getting the cubs 
started right, and who feel a good 
measure of responsibility toward 
them. 

Returning for a moment to poli- 
cies having to do with the inside 
training period, every possible ef- 
fort is made to focus the attention 
of the young men on the possibili- 
ties of the job which is some day 
coming to them if they make 
good. There are several men at 
desks in our general office who, 
right now, are ready to step into 
sales jobs as soon as there is a 
place for them, and they are as 
anxious as a race horse to get 
started. There are twelve or four- 
teen more in as many different 
stages of training. 


Keeping the Salesmen Producing 


The inside men are invited to 
attend some of our weekly sales 
meetings where they get a 
taste of what is going on in the 
field among the veteran salesmen; 
they are fired with enthusiasm by 
the spirited competition in our 
sales contests, and at the same 
time they are growing into a 
broader and broader understand- 
ing of the daily problems the 
salesmen are called upon to meet. 
All this whets their appetites for 
a chance to pitch into the battle 
themselves. 


I think it will readily be ap- 
parent that this sort of a plan for 
training a reserve of junior men 
has an immediate and important 
effect on the older salesmen; it 
keeps them fighting and produc- 
ing, for each knows that any one 
of half a dozen other men is eager 
to step into his shoes. 


After a man has earned his 
place on the sales force, the next 
problem is to keep him produc- 
ing consistently. Men are only 
human, and they will get discour- 
aged, they will fall into ruts, they 
will develop “complexes,” and 
they will occasionally be troubled 
with family and personal matters 
which have a temporary disas- 
trous effect on their work—but | 
have always felt that every 
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ae, The Star’s 
Bigésest Year 


29 MILLION 


Lines of Advertising 


In 1926 The Kansas City Star carried a total of 
29,075,996 lines of advertising (morning, evening 
and Sunday). In 1925 the total was 27,228,390. 
Think of it! In a single year: 


1,847,606 Gain! 


HALF MILLION 


Circulation 


The Kansas City Star enters the New Year with 
a circulation of 504,239 copies a day (morning 
and evening). Compared with last year’s record, 
this “more than half a million a day” circulation 


represents : 
6,378 Gain! 


Again The Kansas City Star has outstripped all its own previous high 
records. Both in advertising lineage and in circulation The Star’s 
1926 records show substantial gains over 1925. This is more remark- 
able, inasmuch as 1925 was itself a record year. 


Today The Kansas City Star offers advertisers the largest circulation 
in its history, the lowest advertising rate in America, and a coverage 
approaching saturation of a trade territory unexcelled in growth and 
prosperity. 


THE KANSAS CITY STAR 


Average Net Paid Circulation for December, 1926: 


MORNING SUNDAY 
250,974 290,515 


EVENING 
253,265 


WEEKLY 
523,574 
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possible effort should be made to 
pull a man through these periods 
of depression before firing is ever 
considered. With the right kind 
of help and careful supervision, it 
can usually be done, and here we 
come right down to the heart of 
the turnover problem. 


When a man goes into a terri- 
tory for us we try to drive home 
to him the idea that he is the 
sales manager in his own district ; 
he can work it pretty much as he 
sees fit so long as he keeps fully 
in touch with the office as to his 
activities. If he slumps, we im- 
mediately give him some first- 
hand help. Either his department 
manager goes out and works with 
him for several days or a week, or 
I do. Besides this I make a prac- 
tice of cruising about in the field 
now and then, dropping in on var- 
ious salesmen unexpectedly. 


It’s Easy to Fire 


HIS point of careful super- 

vision I look upon as an ex- 
tremely important one: it’s so 
easy to fire, but worth so much 
more in the long run to tackle a 
knotty problem right with the 
man who has been baffled by it. 


While the United States Rub- 
ber Company makes a variety of 
products, each salesman sells only 
one specialized line. This is an- 
other of the important develop- 
ments in selling within the last 
decade or so—the sun has set on 
the day when a man can “sell any- 
thing’—or everything. One of 
our men can sell tires—or he can 
sell shoes, or drug sundries, but 
he must specialize in one line. 
There are seven of these lines, 
and each set of salesmen has a 
department manager. 

This department manager 
works hand in glove with his men, 
often traveling in the field with 
them, helping them meet difficult 
territorial conditions, keeping 
them from playing favorites in the 
line, and so on. Furthermore, each 
one of these department mana- 
gers is a top-notch salesman him- 
self; he knows exactly what a 
salesman’s problems are because 
he has been through the mill. And 
for that reason every man on any 
one of our sales forces holds a 
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profound respect for him; he 
knows that when his manager 
writes and tells him there is more 
business to be had in certain spe- 
cific quarters, that he can and will 
come out into the field and prove 
what he says with signed orders. 


It is the department manager 
who irons out most of the difficul- 
ties a salesman meets, who helps 
him over bad periods and pulls 
him out of slumps. I remember 
one man we had who had done 
excellent work in small towns, 
but he had failed to develop the 
volume of business we knew was 
in Madison, a university town. 
He was selling rubber coats, and 
had closed only one retail outlet 
in Madison because he “figured if 
he sold more they’d begin a price- 
cutting war and there would be 
trouble.” 

His department manager went 
down to Madison and worked 
with this man for a week. Dur- 
ing this time they opened six 
more accounts in the downtown 
section of the city, and several 
more in the outlying districts, for 
a total of about $3,000 worth of 
orders. 

They even worked up such a 
friendly spirit between some of 
the dealers that the merchants ac- 
tually traded stocks on some 
other items that were selling big 


in one part of the town and moy- 
ing very slowly in other parts. 

Now that was not only a pretty 
piece of merchandising in itself, 
but it was a liberal education for 
the salesman who had failed to 
meet that particular problem in 
the best way. He won’t make 
that kind of a mistake again. 

It is largely, then, through 
these policies in the handling of 
salesmen that we have been able 
to bring turnover down to a min- 
imum percentage, and to build a 
sales force which has such a rec- 
ord of long average service. The 
final test of whether or not it pays 
to spend two years in training a 
man and to provide, after that 
time, some strong link in the or- 
ganization plan which shall fur- 
nish the close and intensive super- 
vision necessary to keep him, lies, 
of course, in the figures on the 
balance sheets. This year sales 
will wind up with practically all 
our men “in black’”—that is, they 
have sold enough goods to keep 
their selling costs down to where 
they collect a bonus and commis- 
sion. All of our departments, with 
one exception, had _ the biggest 
sales during 1926, they ever had. 
Five years ago our sales in this 
territory reached seven figures; 
this year we will have doubled 
that volume. 


Grocers Worrying About What To Do 
With Superannuated Salesmen 


N earnest body of investiga- 
tors, bearing up under the 
laborious title of National Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Association Jobbers’ 
Efficiency Committee, recently is- 
sued a printed report which 
they call “Salesmen and Selling 
Among Wholesale Grocers.” This 
report is a sixteen-page pamphlet 
covering, among other things, 
salesmen’s turnover, the average 
number of daily calls and the 
question of the disposal of super- 
annuated salesmen. The work 
of compiling this information, 
gleaned from over 100 grocery 
jobbers, it is claimed, was under- 
taken jointly by the association 
and the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Policyholders’ Service 
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Bureau. That portion of the re- 
port which deals with superannu- 
ated salesmen is perhaps one of 
the most interesting to the lay 
reader. 

A growing tendency among 
grocers to establish a pension 
plan is noted particularly, al- 
though some of the contributing 
concerns report no definite poli- 
cies with regard to the matter, 
either casting the superannuated 
member out into the cold or deal- 
ing with his case as circumstances 
dictate. 

A few houses give their has- 
beens small territories which re 
quire—and_receive—little work. 
Others give the salesmen house 
positions. 
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The State That Swept Ahead 
While the Rest of America Lagged 


J 


1926 


Crop Facts 


( Texas’ first 5 crops) 


Corn 


Texas gained 
$34,628,000 


America lost 


$262,631,750 


— wa — 


Wheat 


Texas gained 
$29,199,000 


America gained 


$40,786,660 
Cotton 


Texas lost 
$69,250,000 


America lost 
$450,753,789 


— mM —— 


Oats 


Texas gained 


$23,339,000 


America lost 


$66,280,878 


Grain Sorghums 


Texas gained 


\ 


Agriculture has just issued its esti- 
mates of leading crop values for 1926. 
Interesting reading. The livest of stories 
sometimes lie beneath the driest of figures. 


A this is written the U.S. Department of 


Crop totals are always an index to business 
conditions in Texas— America’s greatest 
agricultural commonwealth. 


The crops so far reported show a substantial 
net gain in Texas’ farm income -over 1925, 
and this in spite of a general recession in prices— 
of a decline in the national income from the 
same crops—and of a severe slump in the 
world’s cotton market. 


‘*Nothing can stop Texas,’’ says George W. 
Coleman, president of Babson Institute. Is 
your wagon hitched to this Lone Star? 


e 


The Dallas Morning News and The Dallas Journal 
are your best media for the Dallas market- 
area—richest and most populous in all Texas. 


e 


The Dallas Morning News 


$3,087,000 

A ica lost 

maps The Dallas Journal 
\— “Qj An Optional Advertising Combination 
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Dartnell Announces Staff 
Changes for 1927 


NM THE annual meeting of 
The Dartnell Corporation 
J. C. Aspley was re-elected presi- 
dent; M. D. Aspley, vice presi- 
dent; T. D. Reid, secretary; and 
J. T. Kemp, treasurer. 


Mr. Reid has been production 
manager for the past three years, 
and is also secretary of The 
Dartnell Press. J. T. Kemp, 
treasurer and office manager for 
seven years, was made general 
manager. 

J. F. Weintz, for five years 
manager of advertising sales, was 
made business manager of SALES 
MANAGEMENT. C. E. Lovejoy, for 
five years assistant advertising 
manager, was advanced to adver- 
tising manager. 

P. S. Salisbury, who _ estab- 
lished his own business as pub- 
lishers’ representative on January 
1, was reappointed eastern adver- 
tising representative for SALES 
MANAGEMENT and the Dartnell 
Advertiser’s Guide. M. V. Reed, 
who has assisted in the manage- 
ment of the New York office since 
1920, will be associated with Mr. 
Salisbury. 


To Open Western Office 


J. H. Frohlich, who has been 
eastern divisional representative, 
will be New York manager. E. J. 
Oberholser, staff representative 
in Connecticut, has been placed 
in charge of the New England 
territory. W. H. Hackett will 
have charge of the Cleveland 
office, opened January 1. An 
office will soon be opened in San 
Francisco. G. D. Young succeeds 
R. Ashby Horan as representative 
in Great Britain and the Con- 
tinent. 

There will be no changes in the 
editorial staff. J. C. Aspley will 
continue personally to supervise 
all editorial activities, with E. H. 
Shanks as editorial director of 
the Dartnell Sales Service, and 
Eugene Whitmore as managing 
editor of Sates MANAGEMENT. 
The editorial staff, which now 
consists of the foregoing, R. W. 
Johnson, E. E. Troxell, John L. 
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Scott, A. R. Hahn, F. M. Cowan 
and R. G. Boardman, will be aug- 
mented by two new members. 


The capitalization of the com- 
pany was increased from $150,000 
to $200,000, the new stock being 
distributed as a stock dividend. 
The common stock owners are J. 
C. Aspley (and family), J. T. 
Kemp, P. S. Salisbury, P. R. 
Means, J. F. Weintz, E. H. 
Shanks, E. Whitmore, J. E. West, 
C. E. Lovejoy, M. V. Reed, T. D. 
Reid and J. L. Scott. Gross 
sales for the year 1926 were 
$1,026,686.30. 


A SALES PROGRAM 
FOR 1927 


(Continued from page 112) 


products. Never in the history 
of business has there been a bet-' 
ter opportunity to sell quality 
products. 

One chain of retail stores has 
completely abandoned certain 
lines of low priced merchandise, 
claiming that no profits were 
made from the sale of items sold 
solely on price. 


Towards the end of 1926 one 
company whose line consists of 
about fifteen items called in de- 
signers and told them to see what 
could be done to make the line 
more useful or attractive. After 
a careful study the designers 
recommended discontinuing three 
items and made suggestions for 
the improvement of several 
others. Improvements were made 
in finish, packaging, and design. 
One article was completely re- 
modeled. At higher prices this 
company broke all sales records 
in December, a month ordinarily 
very inactive. Redesigning the 
line has completely eliminated a 
lot of price competition, and has 
lifted the line into a class by itself. 


The old annual convention, 
while still serving a purpose in 
many organizations, is scarcely 
enough to enable the sales man- 
ager to keep in touch with his 
men during the year. A series wu. 
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regional sales meetings is being 
arranged by many sales managers 
as one means of keeping in close 
touch with the sales force, and in 
insuring top-speed work through- 
out the year. 

Here is a suggestion: agree 
with every branch manager who 
holds regular sales meetings to 
bring an officer of the company 
to one of his meetings during the 
year. Then persuade the presi- 
dent of your company to accom- 
pany you on a swing around the 
various branch offices. Plan a 
real program, and see that a real 
message is carried to every meet- 
ing. Use the meetings to explain 
your advertising policies, to re- 
sell the men on the general sales 
program, and on the line itself, 
Throw the meetings open to dis- 
cussions. Bring in key dealers to 
attend the meetings if possible. 
Ask customers to attend the 
meetings. Establish closer rela- 
tions with customers through 
these meetings. 

Every sales organization is in 
constant need of new ideas, new 
methods, an exchange of plans. 
Organize some specific program 
for sales meetings and make them 
a definite part of your sales plan. 


Sharper Tools for 1927 


The sales manager who makes 
1927 his best year will be the man 
who remembers that the tools he 
used last year must be sharpened. 
He may even have to use more 
tools, or new tools. Last year’s 
plans must be elaborated, im- 
proved. Methods that worked in 
the past will have been adopted 
by competitors. Let competitors 
use them, and while they are 
stumbling along with your old 
ideas spring something new on 
them. Never will the need for 
better sales methods be more in 
evidence than in 1927. Make this 
the theme, the basic plan of your 
work for 1927: that old plans are 
not good enough—that methods 
which worked once must be im- 
proved—that every plan, policy 
and idea must be gone over and 
tightened up, like an engineer 
tightens up his engine from time 
to time. Nothing short of this 
policy will bring you through the 
year with a satisfactory record. 
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“Finally it must always be kept 
in mind that any discussion of St. 
Louis necessarily includes the far 
broader territory 
metropolitan area itself. Most cities 
like to be called 
some instances they can be called 
such only by courtesy. In the case 
of St. Louis the city is a real econo- 
mic center, the focus of countless 
industrial, commercial and financial | 
representing the economic 
life of a whole vast area. For this 
reason the situation and outlook in 
St. Louis has an importance far be- 
yond city boundaries. 

growth and great power promises a. 
- St. Louis which*very vitally concerns 
“the prosperity of millions.” 


than the mere 


‘“‘centers” but in 


—_—_——" 


The present 


ord baer 


“a 


whol 


in other words The ©" S tate 


ORE and more the business experts of the country are 
recognizing it. ... More and more they are realizing 
that St. Louis is unique among the cities of the nation 

in the extended scope of the market which it serves. 

For instance, the paragraph quoted above is the expression 
of Ralph B. Wilson, vice-president of The Babson Statistical 
gama in a recent analysis of St. Louis business con- 

itions. 


The Familiar Picture 


Mr. Wilson’s concept of the St. Louis market is reflected 
clearly in the map of The 49th State. Here is the “whole 
_ area” which he describes—a circle with a radius of 150 
miles, 


This is 2 market which cannot be separated from St. Louis. 
It is one unified whole. St. Louis business is 49th State 
business. As the city prospers, so does this outlying market 
prosper. Throughout the circle you will find uniformity of 
buying habit, 

Wherefore, Mr, Wilson’s estimate of St. Louis business is 
of particular interest to every business man 
seeking to develop business in this great 49th 
State market. 


A Prediction for Next Year 


“Nobody concerned with the prosperity of 
St. Louis,” he tells us, “can study this trend 
of local business without a new respect for 
the city’s power and increased confidence in 
its prospects.” 

And further— 

The review of the statistics for St. Louis 
very plainly finds the broad trend as one of 


rational but remarkably well-sustained expan- 
sion,’ 


— StBouicClob 


é VaSteare 


FS 
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He predicts that St. Louis will in all probability reach an 
average monthly business of $1,000,000,000 some time this 
year. 

This means a twelve-billion dollar annua: business volume 
for St. Louis. 


It is well known that St. Louis’ annual purchasing power, 
according to calculations based upon figures given by the 
Babson organization, is now $8,949,726,000. 

And the annual purchasing power of the entire 49th State 
is estimated at $20,616,101,000. 


...- And This Business 
Is Waiting For You 


The beauty of it all is that The 49th State can be so 
easily and so economically reached. 

Here is a market crossed and criss-crossed with railroads. 
interurbans and highways, which bring the towns within the 
circle into close contact with St. Louis, the central metropolis. 

And St. Louis is developing this market with the aid of 
her largest daily newspaper—The Globe-Democrat. 


The influence of The Globe-Democrat per- 
vades this “whole vast area.” No other news- 
paper—no other advertising medium—even 
claims to cover this market as does The 
Globe-Democrat. 


Our Service and Promotion Department 
and our Research Division have compiled 
some remarkably helpful selling information 
for advertisers seeking to develop business in 
St. Louis and The 49th State. 


The advertiser who fails to take advantage 
ps? this aid is missing a big opportunity for 
sales. 


¢-Memocrat 
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One of the unusual angles on Nebraska Buick’s experience with the 
emblem plan, was the willingness with which the Buick driving 


public took hold of the idea. 


This picture was taken shortly after 


the first advertising appeared; H. E. Sidles, president of the com- 
pany (right), is watching E. E. Hildebrand, advertising manager, 
open the thousands of requests from car owners for chevrons. 


Now Every Satisfied Customer 
Goes to Work for Buick 


(Continued from page 144) 


with an interest it might take 
months of the more general type 
of automobile advertising to cre- 
ate. Furthermore, if Mr. Watson 
himself advertises his twenty re- 
peat purchases, the message is 
all the more impressive. 


I can think of no place where 
the human curiosity will react to 
better advantage in a sales way: 
it isn’t hard to imagine that most 
people, when they see a chevron 
on a car, will feel a human urge 
to get a good enough look at it to 
see just how many Buicks that 
fellow did have. 


H. E. Sidles, president of the 
Nebraska Buick Auto Company, 
explains that it was not his idea 
to over-ride, in any way, the gen- 
eral advertising plans which have 
been carried out by the Buick 
Company itself. The idea was 
tried out first more or less as an 
experiment. The distributors had 
been seeking something to freshen 
their advertising messages, and 
the emblem idea proved to be so 
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effective that it was adopted for 
this purpose. Reproductions of 
the emblems now appear in all 
the advertising done on Nebraska 
Buick’s own account, both in 
newspapers and farm papers, and 
the emblem idea is closely tied in 
with other branches of the com- 
pany’s sales efforts. 


Buick dealers in the Nebraska 
territory have been given plaques 
to hang in their places of busi- 
ness, with the same emblems— 
the stars and the chevrons on a 
shield—denoting their years of 
connection with the Buick Com- 
pany as retail dealers. There is 
also a service station tie-up. 

“We've had letters, I think, 
from every Buick distributor in 
the United States since we 
started our emblem plan,” said 
E. E. Hildebrand, advertising 
manager of the company—‘and 
also letters from distributors in 
Canada and Mexico. All of them 
wanted to know more about it, 
and the majority of them have 
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already asked permission to use 
the idea in their own territories 
during 1927.” 


The latest development in the 
use of the shields is a service an- 
gle, whereby each bears a serial 
number as an anti-theft measure. 
Plans for the next few months 
iuclude the designing of an auto 
club emblem chevron made to go 
through the radiator shell, and a 
radiator cap design. The ideas 
have, of course, been copyrighted 
and patented. 


Owners are required to sign an 
affidavit when they apply for a 
shield, as to the number of 
Buicks they have owned. A card 
record is made out at this time 
showing the customer’s name and 
address, the model of his present 
car, and other pertinent informa- 
tion, which then becomes a part 
of a permanent file. 


The Nebraska Buick Auto 
Company is a concern whose 
sales and advertising plans have 
enabled them to build up a 
$9,000,000 business in the heart 
of the farm country. They have 
advertised continuously since 
their beginning, and one of their 
cardinal dealer policies is a re- 
quirement that the dealer himself 
spend a certain per cent of his 
total annual volume on more ad- 
vertising further to back up the 
work done by the national Buick 
organization and the distributors 
themselves. 


MEDICATED SOAP HAD 
NO MEDICANTS 


“IDOYAL Medicated Cuticle 

Doctor Soap,” the preten- 
tious title of an ordinary toilet 
soap which contained no medi- 
cants and was endorsed by no 
doctors, was advertised and sold 
in some volume by a concern 
down in Kansas City until the 
Federal Trade Commission got 
wise to the situation and issued 
its customary cease and desist 
order. The commission, impelled 
by a sense of responsibility for 
the credulity of the consuming 
public and the respondent’s com- 
petitors, gives F. Burkhalter, his 
agents and employees, sixty days 
to discontinue his alleged abuses. 


1927 


Not Only 
did The Sun lead all New York 


Evening Newspapers in volume of 
advertising in 1926... 


But Also 


The Sun’s gain in advertising ex- 
ceeded by a large margin the gain of 
any other New York Evening News- 


paper 
In Fact 


The Sun’s gain in 1926 was larger 
than the combined gains of all the 
other New York Evening News- 
papers. 


Use THE SUN to Sell 
New York in 1927 
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Manufacturers Organize to Exchange 
Merchandising Ideas 


dealer helps used, 

make them attract- 
ive, simple and useful, 
if possible give them an 
educational value, and 
send them to your better 
dealers. The most valu- 
able helps will be those that will 
not only increase business but 
also make the man a more effi- 
cient dealer. 

This sums up the experience of 
about one hundred men, repre- 
senting manufacturers, service 
organizations, jobbers, dealers 
and publishers, at the first confer- 
ence on dealer service, held in 
Dayton, January 13-14. As an 
outgrowth of this first meeting 
“The Society for the Interchange 
of Merchandising Ideas” was 
formed, and F. J. Nichols, direc- 
tor of the Merchants Service Bu- 
reau of the National Cash Regis- 
ter Company was elected execu- 
tive advisor—an office that cor- 
responds to the executive secre- 
tary’s duties in most organiza- 
tions. 


[ YOU want your 


Will Trade Experiences 


HE purpose of the new or- 
ganization is to facilitate the 
exchange of information be- 
tween members on what has been 
found to be successful in dealer 
helps. It is hoped that everyone 
manufacturing or distributing 
goods for resale, or who is inter- 
ested in retail merchandising, will 
affiliate with the new organiza- 
tion. As now constituted, there 
are no restrictions placed on 
membership and while it is 
hoped that all members will co- 
operate in the purpose for which 
the society was formed, no one 
will be expected to furnish confi- 
dential facts or to give out ad- 
vance information about sales 
campaigns or promotion plans. 
Through this interchange of 
ideas and experience the organ- 
izers of the society believe that 
much duplicated effort will be 
eliminated, and that a body of 
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New Organization Will Collect and 
Exchange Data That Will Result in 
More Effective Use of Dealer Helps — was generally agreed, 

and Prevent Duplicated Efforts 


information will be collected that 
will enable the users of dealer 
helps to measure their value be- 
fore he goes to the expense of 
having them prepared and dis- 
tributed. 


Many Concerns Represented 


HE first day of the confer- 

ence was largely an experi- 
ence meeting. Included among 
those who participated in the dis- 
cussion were R. C. Mercer, adver- 
tising manager of Lowe Brothers 
Company; Lyman E. Hill, United 
Steel Corporation; J. O. Cook, Jr., 
California Fruit Growers’ Ex- 
change; R. C. Clark, Eli Lilly 
Company; D. G. Chatard, sales 
manager, The Western Company ; 
William S. Groom, J. Walter 
‘Thompson; Gordon Lang, The 
Gorham Company; R. E. Smiley, 
Atwater Kent Manufacturing 
Company; Henry Bruere, Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company ; 
V. H. Engelhard, Jr., A. Engel- 
hard and Sons Company; E. E. 
Jones, The Hoosier Manufactur- 
ing Company; F. W. Kastner, 
Fruit Dispatch Company; W. M. 
Taft, editor, the Retail Ledger; S. 
S. Newell, Hugh Lyons Com- 
pany; C. J. Seybolt, The Fleisch- 
mann Company; Miss Bess A. 
Cheney, Research Bureau for Re- 
tail Training, University of Pitts- 
burgh; A. T. Thoits, Welch-Wil- 
marth Company; S. H. McClure, 
Dayton Scale division, Interna- 
tional Business Machines Corpor- 
ation; E. L. Johnson, S. D. War- 
ren Company, and Bennett Chap- 
ple, American Rolling Mills Com- 
pany. 

In this discussion it developed 
that the majority had found that 
a dealer help that had an educa- 
tional value, either for the dealer, 


the customer or both. 
was one that would most 
often be used. Color, it 


pays. Helps that adver- 

tised the business, inci- 

dentally calling attention 

to the particular prod- 
uct, most claimed, are more likely 
to be used than those which cen- 
ter all attention on one article or 
one line of products. 


Methods used in distributing 
dealer helps varied. The major- 
ity of those selling to the dealer 
through the jobber, mail their 
helps to the retailers, and pro- 
mote their use through direct ad- 
vertising. Others leave it to their 
salesmen. ‘A few send their helps 
to jobbers, and leave it to them 
to see that they get into the store 
windows, on the counters or into 
the hands of consumers. A still 
smaller number charge the dealer 
for whatever they send him. 

The majority opinion seemed to 
be that this method could only 
be used where a firm had exclus- 
ive dealers, and where helps were 
to be used in attracting new cus- 
tomers to the store, but that 
when it could be used, it was one 
of the most effective known meth- 
ods for getting the dealer to use 
the material. 


Helping the Retailer 


ANY thought most of the 

promotion efforts should 
be directed at making the small 
retailer a more successful busi- 
ness man. These men pointed out 
that the great majority of the 
small dealers were not making 
any money, and it was their con- 
tention that unless the manufac- 
turers are able to heip him im- 
prove his methods, it is inevitable 
that he will be forced out of 
business. 

It was generally agreed that 
the big merchants, such as the 
department store and chain store 
managers, do not want and will 
not use the usual dealer helps. 

(Continued on page 184) 
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What the Future Holds For the 
Real Sales Manager 


(Continued from page 121) 


Too many sales managers are 
inclined to consider that the op- 
portunities for the use of scientific 
sales management are open to 
large firms only. They will grant 
that if they had an organization 
of several hundred salesmen that 
probably these things which are 
described here might be useful. 
Of course they are useful to such 
firms, in fact they are almost in- 
dispensable to such firms. 


As I write I am conscious that 
I have a picture of a certain type 
of audience consisting of sales 
managers and that I am being in- 
fluenced very much by that audi- 
ence. Let me hasten to state that 
I have had the opportunity to 
serve and mingle with many sales 
managers who are of a different 
type than this audience. I mean 
that I have known and worked 
with the executives of many of 
the big companies—the sort of 
companies which were probably 
made possible because of mergers 
of several other companies—the 
companies which are so large and 
important that their stock is 
quoted on the stock exchange— 
the companies which have a presi- 
dent and from six to twelve vice- 
presidents. I have no doubt that 
the things which I am describing 
will be of great benefit to execu- 
tives in such firms. 


Firms With Growing Pains 


Nevertheless I am conscious of 
another type of business organiza- 
tion and I am aware that I am 
thinking of that type a great deal 
as I write these articles. I am 
aware that it is the official of this 
type of business organization who 
Is apt to say, “This sort of thing 
may be all right for big firms but 
it cannot help us.” 

Certain of my experiences are 
the reason why, as I write these 
articles, I am constantly thinking 
of firms of this sort. | 


Let me give you a cross-section 
or a composite picture of about 
twelve companies with whom I 
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have had most intimate contact. 
Each is owned or controlled by 
one or, at the most, two men. 
Twelve to fifteen years ago none 
of these firms was selling over 
$200,000 a year. Today the aver- 
age business done is $1,750,000. A 
fair estimate of the profits which 
the owner or owners were making 
ten to fiften years ago would be 
from $18,000 to $25,000 a year. 
The average earnings of the indi- 
vidual owner of these twelve 
firms at present is $160,000 a year. 

Certainly it is inspiring to find 
firms of this type from which the 
owners are making such princely 
incomes. Certainly it is an in- 
spiration to realize that such busi- 
nesses have been built up within 
the space of a dozen to fifteen 
years. 


Opportunities for Small Concerns 


It is interesting to read in the 
newspaper that some company 
listed on the stock exchange has 
published its net earnings for the 
year and that they have amounted 
to $3,000,000. To me this does 
not mean half as much—it does 
not give me half the thrill—as it 
does to find a firm controlled by 
one or two men and to see that 
these men are each earning an 
approximate income of $160,000 
per year. 

It is to the owners of these 
comparatively small businesses 
that I would direct attention 
to the wonderful opportunities 
which are open. During the past 
ten years the owners of such com- 
panies have made comfortable 
fortunes because, in addition to 
being good manufacturers, they 
have been good merchants. There 
is a great difference between a 
manufacturer and a merchant. 
Occasionally you find a man who 
combines the two and then you 
find a winner. I know I would 
never have considered that it was 
of any value to write this book 
except for the fact that I real- 
ized that all over America are 
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Newark Evening 


Shout 


Thru the Doorway 
of the 


Most Populous and Wealthy 
Section of the United States 


HAT portion of the 
great Metropolitan 
District of which 
NEWARK, NEW JER- 
SEY, is the doorway and 
which is covered by the 
NINETY PER CENT 
HOME - DELIVERED 
CIRCULATION of the 


Newark Evening News. 


has been shown by the Federal 
Census of 1920 to be the most 
populous and by Income Tax 
Statistics to be the wealthiest 
section of the entire United 
States. 


It is a territory of upwards of a 
million, mostly people of wealth, 
refinement and standing, into 
whose homes the 


Newark Evening News, 


is daily delivered and is wel- 
comed as the Home Newspaper 
in Eight out of every Ten of the 
English-speaking families. These 
people are peculiarly responsive 
to well directed advertising; 
they are able and willing to buy, 
as is shown by the faith of 
Advertisers whose patronage 
makes a record of Advertising 
Lineage carried during 1926 
which, among all the six-day 
newspapers, gives the NEWARK 
EVENING NEWS 


SECOND PLACE 


among all the six-day news- 
papers published in the United 


States. 
es 


Are you, Mr. Adver- 
tiser, fully alive to 
the possibilities pre- 
sented by the vast 
and wealthy audi- 
ence to be reached 
ONLY through the 
medium of the 


News. 


Always Reaches Home 


EUGENE W. FARRELL 
Business and Advertising Manager 
215-221 Market Street, Newark, N. J. 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE, INC. 
General Representatives 


New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 
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+ SHRFVEPORT 
H ® 150 


MONROE 
,000 % 80,000 


ALFXANDRIA 
% 90,000 


BATON 
* ROUGE 
100,000 


* LAKE CHARIES 
§0,000 


Reach ALL of 


Louisiana 
— Not Just a Part 


F THE 2,000,000 
and more pros- 
perous people in 

the State of Louisiana, 
approximately 75% live 
outside of the metro- 
politan area. The ma- 
jority of their buying is 
concentrated in five 
major markets—Alex- 
andria, Baton Rouge, 
Lake Charles, Monroe 
and Shreveport. 

Since the metropoli- 
tan dailies give but 
scattered coverage of 
these hundreds of thou- 
sands of people in 
Louisiana who have 
much money to spend 
—if you want to talk 
to them, you must do 
it through their home 
town dailies. 


No advertising cam- 
paign in Louisiana gets 
real coverage unless it 
includes 


Alexandria 


Baily down Talk 
BATON ROUGE 


STATE -TIMES and MORNING ADVOCATE 


LAKE CHARLES 
AMERICAN - PRESS 


The Monroe 


News Star 
Shreveport 


Journal 


Write one or all for information on 


LOUISIANA 
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hundreds and perhaps thousands 
of firms who can do just as well 
as the twelve firms with whom I 
am so intimately acquainted and 
whose success has made such an 
impression upon me. Such firms 
can do just as well provided they 
will be merchants as well as man- 
ufacturers. 


Before I present a description 
of scientific management and later 
introduce my conception of scien- 
tific sales management, an explan- 
ation may be due to sales man- 
agers who may read these words. 
Because I have known many sales 
managers, I am quite well aware 
that some are impatient of any- 
thing which trends towards the 
engineering and particularly to- 
wards what is commonly called 
“Taylor’s Scientific Manage- 
ment.” It would be a lot easier 
for me to write this book and to 
include in it only the practical 
and popular parts of sales man- 
agement. 


Theoretical to Practical 


Because it has been a difficult 
task for me to write the descrip- 
tions of scientific management 
and of scientific sales manage- 
ment I appreciate that they are 
dry subjects to read. Let me ad- 
mit at the beginning that the typi- 
cal, average sales manager will be 
bored by the first few of these 
articles. I would prefer to omit 
all of the scientific and engineer- 
ing part, except that I know the 
book will be more valuable to its 
readers if I include it. 

It is necessary that the reader 
must understand the principles or 
at least the philosophy of scien- 
tific management so that he may 
appreciate still more the value of 
the practical applications. Please 
be patient as you read these 
things. Do not dispose of me by 
saying that I am a theoretical en- 
gineer, professor, teacher, or call 
me what you will. Remember that 
first of all I was a student or en- 
gineer and that then I put in a 
long period as a salesman and 
then as a sales manager before I 
had my appreciation of the thing 


called scientific sales manage- 
ment. Remember it is twelve 
years since I first presented 


this subject of scientific sales 
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management. I agree that I have 
learned a lot since twelve years 
ago. I will agree that my exper- 
iences over the past twelve years 
have been many times those which 
preceded. Yet now even more 
than ever do I believe that sales 
management may be_ tremend- 
ously improved by the adoption, 
to a degree at least, of the princi- 
ples of scientific sales manage- 
ment. 

Later in this series, when you 
read about the more practical 
things in which you may be so 
much more interested, such as 
salesmen’s compensation, sales 
manuals, conventions, sales kit, 
the selection and training of sales- 
men, you will appreciate the prin- 
ciples of these all the more be- 
cause you have first paid attention 
to the scientific aspects of man- 
agement. 


They Hunger for Facts 


To a sales manager it is almost 
fascinating to read descriptions of 
sales conventions, sales manuals, 
sales compensations. It is much 


‘more difficult to read about the 


principles of management and to 
see how these practical things are 
there because of these very prin- 
ciples. 

So I am now going out of my 
way to apologize particularly to 
the hard-hitting sales manager for 
introducing into these first few 
articles the difficult-to-read mat- 
ter. I promise here that if you 
will follow me along through 
these few chapters that you will 
later find me giving all of my at- 
tention to the more interesting 
material. 


J. Redfern, formerly sales man- 
ager of the Power Manufactur- 
ing Company, Marion, Ohio, is 
now connected with the Holt 
Manufacturing Company, Peoria, 
Illinois, directing the work of 
finding and developing new mark- 
ets for tractors to supplement the 
work of the sales department. 


Donald Gordon-Wylie, formerly 
of the J. H. Cross Company, N. 
W. Ayer and Son and the Gard- 
ner agency of St. Louis, has 
joined the Chambers Agency, i” 
the New Orleans office. 
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BREWSTER GIVES UP 
PUBLISHING 


UGENE V. BREWSTER, 

magazine publisher, has dis- 
posed of his entire holdings and 
rights in the magazine publishing 
field by a complete transfer of all 
stock of Brewster Publications, 
Inc., to a holding corporation in 
which he has no interest of any 
kind. 

Major George Kent Shuler, 
former treasurer of the State of 
New York, now becomes pub- 
lisher of “Motion Picture” and 
“Motion Picture Classic.” Duncan 
A. Dobie, Jr., former general 
manager of the magazines, re- 
tains his position. A new corpo- 
rate name will immediately be 
adopted, it is announced, and the 
new interests will at once an- 
nounce their future policies. Mr. 
Brewster now will find time, it is 
understood, to look after outside 
interests. 


BAUR LIKES NEW 
STYLE MAKE-UP 


"T HAVE had the first oppor- 
tunity to look over the Janu- 
ary 8 issue of SALES MANAGE- 
MENT. I think your typographical 
expert has made a very good job 
of it, although I presume even 
greater improvement will be made 
as you get the opportunity. 


“I am a firm believer in carry- 
ing out a style of typography that 
will be helpful to the reader, and 
this goes for the advertisements 
as well as for the editorial section. 
I congratulate you on the move 
that you’re making. You have a 
fine start and I have no doubt 
that subsequent issues will show 
even greater and greater im- 
provement.”—C. S. Baur, general 
advertising manager, The Iron 
Age, New York City. 


The Charles W. Hoyt Com- 
pany, Inc., has announced the 
opening of a metropolitan de- 
partment which will be in charge 
of Edmund Brooks Dascomb. 
This department will handle de- 
partment store, specialty shop, 
publisher and real estate adver- 
tisers who are interested in the 
Greater New York market. 
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... a wonderful 
selling help.” 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 


Westinghouse - Electric gives 
not only an abundance of 
bright, cheery light but also 
the comforting assurance of 


absolute safety 


inghouse Electric and Manufactur- 
ing Co. know the advantages of the double 
visual Pyramid Sales Portfolio. Now every 
salesman of their Farm Lighting Division 
is making sales with its aid. Read what 
Mr. D. A. Wolff writes about it: 


“T can truthfully say that the 
Album of Facts has received an 
enthusiastic reception from our 
dealers in all parts of the country. 
After having used the album for 
six months, they value it just as 
highly if not more highly than 
when we first presented it last 
October. It has been a wonderful 
selling help and we look for it to 
be a still greater help during the 
next year and a half.” 

“ASK THE MAN WHO USES ONE” 


Complete information about the Double 
Visual will be gladly furnished upon request. 


yy yoatnieh Sales 
ortfolro, 
U. S. Patent No. 1577697 


/ | ‘HE sales executives of the West- 


Timken Detroit Axle Company 
knows the value of Fabrikoid 
for special sales presentations. 


Michigan Book Binding Co. 


1036 Beaubien St. Detroit, Mich. 
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Advertising Scarcely Touches 
Clothing Market 


(Continued from page 120) 


reporter why they bought the 
particular suits and- overcoats 
they happened to be wearing at 
the time they were interviewed, 
where they made their purchases, 
and what factors decided the 
clothing they should wear. 


These thousand men represent 
dozens of different occupations’ 
and lines of business. They are 
bookkeepers, office workers, sales- 
men, printers and engravers, bus 
drivers, bank clerks, executives, 
proprietors and sales people in 
neighborhood shops, mechanics, 
draftsmen, foundry workers, elec- 
tricians, office boys and members 
of various other trades and pro- 
fessions. They are employed by 
the Manz Corporation, the Ship- 
man-Ward Manufacturing Com- 
pany, the Chicago Motor Coach 
Company, the Ravenswood Na- 
tional Bank, The Dartnell Cor- 
poration, the Holmes Electric 
Company, the Peters Machinery 
Company, Schweitzer and Con- 
rad, Inc., and by other concerns 
whose names were not learned. 
Most of them were visited while 
at work, although many were 
‘stopped on the street and at bus 
and elevated stations, and some 
‘were seen in stores and shops. 


Unidentified Clothing 


One of the principal points de- 
veloped in the survey, as was 
brought out at the beginning of 
this article, was the fact that only 
194 of the entire thousand knew 
the brand names of the suits they 
were wearing. The remaining 806, 
excluding a few who buy from 
tailors, were at a loss to recall 
what trade-mark, if any, appeared 
on their inside coat pockets. And 
few of them gave any indication 
of being very greatly disturbed 
over their lack of knowledge, al- 
though, sharing the common be- 
lief that the great majority of 
suits sold were advertised, many 
of them confessed that they really 
should have known. Among the 
194 who did know what brands 


they were wearing, only 20 had 
remembered the names of unad- 
vertised lines; the other 174 were 
wearing the products of promi- 
nent national advertisers, notably 
Hart, Schaffner and Marx, Kup- 
penheimer, or Society Brand, 
since those three lines are manu- 
factured in Chicago and are par- 
ticularly strong through the mid- 
dle west. Not more than half a 
dozen other advertised brands 
were mentioned. The _ twenty 
men in whose memories the 
names of unadvertised brands 
had happened to stick were wear- 
ing suits carrying retailers’ labels 
for the most part. A few knew 
they had bought the brands of 
three or four fairly well-known 
manufacturers, one or two guessed 
correctly that a mail order house 
had affixed its own label to their 
suits, and in several cases men 
were wearing chain store brands 
and knew it. 


When Advertising Shows Up 


Aside from the 82 who patron- 
ized tailors and almost without 
exception knew their names, there 
remain 724 men who apparently 
hadn’t the slightest idea who 
manufactured their clothes; they 
neither knew nor seemed to care 
especially. Of these 724, only five 
had on_ nationally advertised 
brands, the other 719 were wear- 
ing ready-made clothes of an 
origin completely unknown to 
them. 

This distinction, and it has an 
important bearing on the influ- 
ence of advertising, came to light: 
97.2 per cent of the men wearing 
nationally advertised brands were 
aware of the names of their suits, 
while only 2.9 per cent of those 
wearing unadvertised brands 
were aware of the names on their 
suits. These percentages were 
almost exactly reversed, proving 
decisively that there is a brand 
consciousness for clothing among 
the majority of men. When 97.1 
per cent.of the wearers of unad- 
vertised lines do not recall brand 
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names, and only 2.9 per cent of 
the wearers of advertised lines are 


unaware of that fact, the weight © 


of evidence is overwhelmingly in 
favor of the national advertisers, 
for there is no one so prejudiced 
he will not admit that a man who 
knows the name of anything he 
buys has more pride in that ar- 
ticle than the man who is ignor- 
ant of it. 


Of course, advertised brands 
are worn by only 17.9 per cent of 
these men, the other 82.1 per cent 
wearing unadvertised brands, but 
even this percentage is twice as 
great as the estimate made on the 
basis of sales of the eight leading 
advertisers. Sales records, so far 
as they can be tabulated accur- 
ately, show that only 8 per cent 
of the suits and overcoats are na- 
tionally advertised, while this in- 
vestigation, conducted in Chicago, 
shows that 17.9 per cent of them 
are nationally advertised. Ad- 
mittedly, these ratios might not 
hold true in other parts of the 
country, but it is significant that 
in a city where practically every 
imaginable kind of suit made is 
sold, over one-sixth of those be- 
ing worn are nationally adver- 
tised. 


The Retailer’s Influence 


Opponents of national advertis- 
ing aS a means of creating con- 
‘sumer demand for men’s clothes 
base their objections on the point 
that a retailer’s endorsement is 
more important to most  pur- 
chasers than a manufacturer’s la- 
bel, no matter how widely known 
the manufacturer may be. The 
retailer, they say, is a bigger fac- 
tor than the manufacturer in the 
sale of a suit of clothes. 


There can be no disputing the 
fact that the retailer wields a 
strong influence. The thousand 
men interviewed during the 
course of the survey divided their 
purchases as follows: 878 bought 
their clothes from independent re- 
tail stores; 82 wore tailor-made 
clothes; 29 bought from chain 
stores, seven from house-to-house 
canvassers and 4 from mail order 
houses. 

Of the 907 customers of retail 
or chain stores, 409, or 45 per 
cent, admitted that they were 


New England’s Second Largest Market 


Rhode Island 


Resources 


The total resources of Rhode Island 
Banks for the year ending June 30, 
1926, were $531,992,356.10. This 
represents a gain of $23,667,115.06 
over the previous year. 


Savings accounts in Rhode Island 
Banks for the year ending June 30, 
1926, amounted to $299,116,707.83, 
an increase of $20,274,317.88 over 
the previous year. 


This prosperous and _ responsive 
market offers excellent sales oppor- 
tunities to advertisers who use 


The Providence Journal 


--AND.. 


The Evening Bulletin 


Circulation 108,809 Net Paid 


In 1926, these newspapers carried 24,717,446 lines 
of paid advertising, an increase of 1,104,527 
lines over 1925. This is 72.28% of all adver- 
tising carried in Providence newspapers last year. 


PROVIDENCE JOURNAL COMPANY 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Representatives 


Cuas. H. Eppy CoMPANY R. J. BIDWELL COMPANY 
Boston New York Chicago Los Angeles San Francisco Seattle 
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Published monthly, supple- 
mented with bulletins and 
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papers, general magazines and 
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proper advertising 
mediums, you need 
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influenced by the retailer, either 
through reputation, personal ac- 
quaintance or for some other 
reason; 498 men, on the other 
hand, or 55 per cent, disclaimed 
any consideration of the retailer ; 
they bought what they wanted 
wherever they magpenet to find 
it, they said. 


There was a time when suc- 
cessful retailers might have been 
in a fitting position to dictate 
to manufacturers. Established 
stores, those which had built up 
reputations over a period of years 
by handling well-known goods, 
reached a point where they no 
longer needed to handle _ na- 
tionally advertised lines, they 
felt, so when the manufacturer at- 
tempted to force them to live up 
to their agreements, they believed 
they were safe in discontinuing 
his line. Their own names, they 
claimed, were enough to satisfy 
purchasers; they didn’t need to 
feature the manufacturer’s name. 


Changing Market Conditions 


As the sales manager for proba- 
bly the most famous clothing 
house in the country points out, 
however, this condition is rapidly 
changing. Every year the popu- 
lation becomes more shifting. 
People no longer are rooted to 
one spot the majority of their 
lives. They travel about, pack 
up and move from city to city, 
and the turnover of customers in 
the average retail store is grow- 
ing larger constantly. 


“Retailers’ reputations, by 
themselves, mean nothing to an 
increasing number of people,” he 
declares. “Being unfamiliar with 
a store, a great many newcomers 
or visitors to the city have no 
way of judging a store except by 
the lines it handles. The public 
is on wheels, and unless a store 
carries articles with which they 
are familiar, they have no reason 
to trade there. The transient pop- 
ulation with which a reputable 
store might logically expect to do 
business realizes that they are 
taking a chance by patronizing it 
unless they are able to recognize 
brand names, impressed upon 
them somewhere else by national 
advertising.” Another reason 
many established manufacturers 
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do not advertise is because they 
prefer to sell through as many 
dealers in a city as they can, in- 
stead of limiting their distribution 
to one representative as has be- 
come the usual custom of most 
national advertisers. 


Michaels-Stern and Company, 
one of the best known among the 
companies which do not adver- 
tise nationally, included some lit- 
tle national advertising in its pro- 
gram five or ten years ago, but 
for the past few years has been 
confining it to trade work. The 
reason this policy has been 
adopted is that consumer adver- 
tising ordinarily restricts distri- 
bution to one dealer, states an 
executive of the company. 


Exclusive Dealer Franchises 


“Our own distribution in Ro- 
chester, for example, is greater 
than any advertised brand,” he 
states, “although we do not sell 
any individual concern perhaps 
as much as that of a manufac- 
turer aadvertising to the con- 
sumer. This situation is true of 
a great many other large cities, 
and it is for that reason that it 
has been our policy for a number 
of years to sell our merchandise 
strictly on its merits, rather than 
on the strength of advertising.” 


B. J. Cahn, chairman of the 
board of B. Kuppenheimer and 
Company, Inc., makes a similar 
observation, although his company 
is one of the largest advertisers in 
the industry. The fact that an 
advertised brand is handled by 
only one dealer in a town is cited 
by him as explaining why there 
is no national distribution of 
clothing as there is of other na- 
tionally advertised products. 


“A town may have from five to 
one hundred clothing stores,” he 
said recently, “but with few ex- 
ceptions not more than one store 
has the product of the so-called 
national advertiser. This limits 
the distribution of his product and 
explains why a large part of the 
garments sold must be purchased 
by consumers who have _ no 
knowledge of the brand. 


“It is perfectly obvious that if 
a brand is not generally sold or 
featured, it cannot become gen- 
erally used by the consuming 
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public. Attempts have been made 
by a few houses to create a con- 
sumer demand, but it is fair to 
state that this has fallen down 
to a large extent by reason of the 
fact that the consumer cannot se- 
cure the article in the average 
store. 


“On the other hand, it is true 
that there is a wide acceptance by 
the consumer of the few nation- 
ally advertised brands, due to the 
fact that their advertising has 
been extensive and carried on for 
a long period of years.” 

Whether or not the customary 
practice of limiting distribution in 
a city to one dealer is advisable 
is open to question, according to 
the statements of most of the 
leading companies who do not ad- 
vertise. Hart, Schaffner and 
Marx, Kuppenheimer and one or 
two others point to the fact that 
it has been successful as proof 
enough. Their dealers, too, are 
evidently entirely satisfied, or 
they would not have continued 
concentrating on these nationally 
advertised lines, as the majority 
of them have done, over a period 
of years. 


The Opposite Viewpoint 


The opposite viewpoint, too, 
has its advantages. For one 
thing, if the custom among na- 
tional advertisers were discarded, 
it would probably stimulate na- 
tional advertising to a large ex- 
tent. Companies which, under the 
present plan, hesitate to advertise 
for fear of being forced into a 
policy of exclusive franchises, are 
staying out of the advertising 
field. Other companies, which 
make a high-quality product but 
do not attempt to promote their 
own name, preferring to market it 
under the labels of individual re- 
tailers, could doubtless build up 
larger volume by advertising 
themselves, but they are afraid of 
losing a number of accounts they 
are holding by sacrificing their 
own good will for the sake of the 
retailer’s. 


One of the most interesting 
observations on national advertis- 
ing of men’s clothing which I 
have heard came from the sales 
Manager of a company which 
sells the better class merchandise 
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almost entirely under the names 
of its various dealers. This con- 
cern, although it ranks among the 
largest in the industry, does not 
advertise except to the trade. 


“About four years ago we hired 
a man who has been the chief de- 
signer for a national advertiser of 
men’s suits and overcoats for 
eighteen years. The other com- 
pany manufactured a quality ar- 
ticle, one which was substantially 


‘built, well styled and made of the 


finest materials. When their de- 
signer joined our company he be- 
gan making the identical suits he 
had made for the national adver- 
tiser. He used the same mate- 
rials, the same designs and the 
same quality of workmanship. 


Nailing a Fallacy 


“We found that we were man- 
ufacturing the suits at a cost 
which would enable us to sell 
them at wholesale $7 a suit lower 
than the other company. We 
went into retail stores, chain 
stores and department stores and 
showed the buyers how we could 
sell the same suit as the national 
advertiser was selling seven dol- 
lars cheaper. We sell under re- 
tailers’ own brands, and do not 
advertise, but we are getting the 
business.” 


Although this man claimed that 
the saving was due to the fact 
that his company did no national 
advertising, I later learned that 
the principal reason for the econ- 
omy was attributable to lower 
manufacturing costs in the town 
where his plant is located, than in 
the national advertiser’s city. The 
garment workers were organized, 
and demanding exorbitant wages 
in the advertiser’s town, while 
they were not in the other’s. But 
if his statement were true, and his 
company really was producing the 
same suit at a $7 better price, 
then how much more business it 
could have done by proving that 
fact to the public! Here was a 
concern which unquestionably 
had something startling to adver- 
tise. If it could prove its claims, 
and advertising them would take 
care of that, literally thousands of 
people would be interested in 
knowing about it. 
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One of the biggest drawbacks 
to national advertising in the 
clothing industry, too, is the 
scarcity of something startling to 
advertise. The tendency in the 
last few years has been toward 
style, and little else—except, of 
course, price. Possibly that is 
the reason some of those com- 
panies which have at one time or 
another taken a fling at national 
advertising have not had so much 
success as they had desired. 


The Style Factor 


Paul L. Feiss, vice-president of 
the Joseph and Feiss Company, 
manufacturers of Clothcraft 
clothes, agrees that there is a 
change taking place in the adver- 
tising of men’s suits and over- 
coats which will take into ac- 
count durability, construction and 
the reasons for changing style. 


Many manufacturers, in chang- 
ing styles as often as possible so 
that they might force the public 
into buying more suits in order to 
keep up to the style, have only 
been hurting themselves. They 
have outstripped the average 
man’s pocketbook; there is just 
so much money he can spend for 
clothes, and if he has to buy more 
suits he will buy cheaper suits. 
As he buys cheaper suits he helps 
lower the standard of the cloth- 
ing business, until the slogan has 
become more-and-cheaper instead 
of fewer-and-better. 


That these manufacturers are 
over-estimating the importance of 
style is attested by Sates Man- 
AGEMENT’S investigation. Each of 
the thousand men _ interviewed 
was asked what one factor most 
influenced his selection: price, 
style or quality. Allowing for 
people who obviously were 
swerving from the truth to make 
a good impression, only 14.6 per 
cent admitted, or showed plainly, 
that they bought on price; 32 per 
cent declared style was the deter- 
mining factor, while 53.4 per cent 
stood up for quality. They 
wanted suits that would wear, 
they declared; they didn’t want 
buttons to fall off before the suit 
was a week old, they didn’t like 
to have the seams split, they ob- 
jected to poor workmanship, and 
they were willing to pay a little 
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extra to prevent those things 
from happening. The average 
manufacturer, however, either 
doesn’t appreciate their attitude, 
or else he is determined to pay no 
attention to it, because he is still 
trying to create such a strong 
style consciousness that the pub- 
lic will want to wear more suits, 
for a shorter length of time, and 
not being able to pay the price 
for as many well-built suits as he 
thinks he needs, he sacrifices 
quality for what he can afford. 


The Medium-Priced Line 


Fortunately, this viewpoint is 
not shared by all advertisers, par- 
ticularly those national advertisers 
who have more of a reputation for 
quality to protect than anyone 
else. There is an erroneous con- 
ception prevalent that advertised 
products are higher in quality and 
in price than unadvertised lines. 
This is not true because there are 
unadvertised brands more expen- 
sive than those that are adver- 
tised, while there are also adver- 
tised lines that fall into the popu- 
lar price class. 


It has been accepted as truth in 
the past that an advertised article 
must be above the average in 
price; it is agreed that it usually 
is correspondingly higher in qual- 
ity, but most people have believed 
it would be impossible to adver- 
tise a medium-priced suit of 
clothes successfully. This is a 
distinction which is doing much 
to retard the expansion of cloth- 
ing advertising. As B. J. Cahn 
states emphatically: “An article 
that is lower in price can be suc- 
cessfully advertised if it repre- 
sents true value at the price 
quoted. The conclusion should 
not be drawn that any article that 
is advertised can be sold if it is 
not meritorious, but it is confus- 
ing to assume that nationally ad- 
vertised clothing brands are sep- 
arated from unadvertised brands 
by quality and price.” 


The same contention is held by 
Hart, Schaffner and Marx, who 
added strength to their belief a 
season or two ago by bringing out 
a secondary line falling within the 
popular price class. If Hart, 
Schaffner and Marx hadn’t been 
convinced that a lower priced line 
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could be advertised just as well 
as their more expensive line, 
which has been on the market for 
years, they wouldn’t have intro- 
duced it. 

Competition is keener perhaps 
in the clothing industry than any- 
where else. That is why margins 
of profit are so low and fewer 
concerns believe they can afford 
to advertise. Most of this compe- 
tition also, it must be confessed, 
is of the type referred to as “cut- 
throat.” The one thing that will 
solve most of their difficulties, in 
the unanimous opinion of the 
most progressive and reputable 
concerns in the industry, is to de- 
velop a cooperative competition, 
a competition that will be con- 
structive instead of destructive. 

If manufacturers would make it 
their chief purpose to create 
an appreciation of good clothes, 
rather than merely to furnish 
their own selfish ends by telling 
how much better their clothes are 
than anyone’s else, then there 
would be more business for ev- 
eryone connected with the busi- 
ness. The Apparel Industries 
Board, through its “Dress Well 
and Succeed Campaign,” has al- 
ready taken steps in that direc- 
tion, and as more and more 
people do learn to dress well, they 
will do as much to untangle prob- 
lems within the industry as the 
members of the industry them- 
selves can do. 


FLINTKOTE ABSORBS 
TWO IN MERGER 


AN IMPORTANT merger of 
two of the largest manufac- 
turers of prepared roofing was 
brought about recently when the 
Flintkote Company, of Boston, 
purchased the Chatfield Manufac- 
turing Company, of Cincinnati, 
and the entire roofing business of 
the Richardson Company, of Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago and New Or- 
leans. The entire Richardson line 
of roofing will be sold exclusively 
by a new corporation, the Rich- 
ardson Roofing Company, it is 
understood, which will have gen- 
eral offices in Chicago. 

Arthur T. Cavey, formerly vice 
president of the Richardson Com- 
pany, is president and general 
manager of the new concern, 


MARKET 
RECORDS 


IN 1926 
Washington, D.C. 


(nee 


—Spent $64,000,000.00 
in building operations. 


—OQOwned and operated 
120,000 automobiles. 


—Launched a $50,000,- 
000.00 Government 
building program. 


—Was richer than eight 
States and territories. 


—Spent $35,000,000.00 
in city improvement 
and upkeep. 


—Paid a réal estate tax 
on $950,000,000.00 
worth of property. 


—Had a population of 
527,877 in the city and 
697,000 in the trading 
area in a twenty-mile 
radius. 


The Washington Times and 
The Washington Herald have 
a net paid daily circulation of 
106,649 and The Big Sunday 
Washington Herald has a net 
paid circulation of 120,049 
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Booklet explaining L M S 


F A €eé unusual Warehousing Plan 


mailed free on request 


Warehouse 


Storage 


at unusual saving 


Here’s real news! Storage 
rates in Britain from one 
half to one-seventh of cur- 
rent American rates. 


You can save money right now on 
shipments to Britain by using the 
new L M S storage service. The 
L M S owns and operates 350 stor- 
age warehouses at its terminals in 
practically every important indus- 
trial center throughout Britain. Stor- 
age capacity exceeds 100,000,000 feet. 
Direct rail connections between 
warehouses. 


The L M S is the only British Rail- 
road serving with its own railroad 
all major British ports. All mer- 
chandise is delivered right through 
to store door with its own teams 
and trucks. 1,300 motor trucks and 
10,000 teams continuously employed. 


Recently a prominent American Ex- 
porter sold merchandise to a British 
customer for future delivery. He 
shipped directly to the L M S ware- 
house in buyer’s home town in En- 
gland where it was held at a mere 
fraction of cost which same storage 
would be anywhere in the United 
States. Delivery of the merchandise 
was given to buyer by special L M S 
motor truck service on exact deliv- 
ery date. 


In addition to the example quoted, 
authentic bulletins will be published 
from time to time demonstrating 
how L M S§ Service assists Ameri- 
can business. Watch for the next 
example—it will pay you! 


LONDON MIDLAND 


& SCOTTISH 


RAILWAY OF GREAT BRITAIN 
THOMAS A. MOFFET 


Freight Traffic Manager in America 
One Broadway 


THE ONLY BRITISH RAILROAD WITH AN 
ACTIVE FREIGHT DEPARTMENT 
IN AMERICA 


New York City 
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Chain Stores Cannot Match 


This Type of Merchandising 


(Continued from page 116) 


made any place during the after- 
noon.’ 


“One of our most successful par- 
agraphs, as far as checking back 
is concerned, is such a one as: 
‘We're getting regular supplies 
of fresh mushrooms, even though 
they are unusual at this season.’ 
Last fall, after a big freeze, we 
secured some fine fresh green 
peas—a novelty under the circum- 
stances. The ad was just such a 
one as the above, and before nine 
o’clock more than fifty telephone 
calls had come in for those peas. 
Fifty orders for a specialty pay. 


Salesmen Must Know Goods 


“You are curious to know how 
we get around our customers with 
the idea that they are not being 
extravagant about their tables. It 
comes from this informal and 
helpful advertising. A paragraph 
on endive ran: ‘It is Belgian en- 
dive and not expensive to serve 
as salad at 70 cents a pound. A 
quarter’s worth will serve four or 
five portions.’ 

““Don’t hesitate,’ a paragraph 
runs from time to time, ‘to ask 
us for information about serving 
food items, to emphasize that 
our sales force is the willing and 
not the superior sort. Most 
market salespeople know their 
goods but they don’t know how 
to prepare them. Our salesmen 
must be able to give the item 
personal recommendation. It must 
be known by them—the growth, 
or manufacture, uses and taste. 
But it is necessary to go farther 
than that. 

“Take caviar for instance. No 
doubt there are many people who 
have heard of it and wish to use 
it. But how do you use it? For 
lack of information they may put 
off buying. A good many of the 
imported items were off the 
market during the war. We figure 
that there were many young mar- 
ried people, for example, who had 
never had the opportunity of 
learning how to use it. 
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“Perhaps they were never finan- 
cially able to buy it before their 
marriage; now they could. They 
were worth going after. We did 
not trust people asking the sales- 
men. We took it for granted they 
wouldn’t—enough of them. That 
month we printed several recipes 
for the use of caviar on a sheet 
of paper that was enclosed in 
monthly statements. Since then, 
caviar has had steadily increasing 
sales. 

“Awareness of stock has to be 
as much a part of the store as the 
shelves. Upon entering the store, 
the impression is of food deli- 
cacies. Shelves of choice offerings 
that intrigue the imagination and 
invite sampling have been a step 
towards selling. The windows 
must urgently achieve the same 
effect, so that even if she does not 
come in, the housewife will re- 
member to come in. 


Display for Profitable Items 


“We use the center of the store 
for the new and very rare items. 
This display is changed every 
week, always with the idea of its 
being as unique and attention- 
drawing as possible. Behind this 
display, separated by a counter 
and an aisle, is the glass-enclosed 
office. It commands the meat 
market and the grocery depart- 
ment. There is a definite reason 
for this central location. It is 
there to catch the leakages, the 
innumerable oversights and impo- 
sitions and neglects that can one 
day become a _ ruinous flood 
stream. 

“As a means of creating a feel- 
ing of confidence in our customers 
and in the population at large, we 
feel we can very well break part 
of the chain-store thunder by, for 
instance, on the day following 
price quotations on such staples 
as soap, soap powders, shredded 
wheat, Cream of Wheat, and lard, 
with a similar list in our own 
advertising, stressing that with- 
out the trouble of calling 
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downtown for these things, we 


wanted. At least, it gives our 


) will deliver them without extra 
cost. = al 
y “We will deliver, moreover, a CAcci ents 
> single item, if that is all that is al h 
ing S O appen to 


own customers a satisfied feeling. l 
- It doesn’t interrupt kitchen work samp € trun S 
ir or leave the children unattended. 
ay It takes care of stormy days, or 
id whatever else comes up to make NY number of mishaps 
s- it inconvenient for customers tc . 
7 er i : may befall your sales- 
y come themselves. Such orders are , ; h 
at apt to be chain-store customers. men’s samples — through 
es “Bvesy shsite giwes.O.00 atee- accidents in transportation 
~ ice but not enough of it. We try by rail or water, fire and 
- to make people who feel they can- other perils. 
not afford trading with a service Cover your samples with 
6 store become accustomed to using Wests. A d , "eh 
us. So we keep talking C. O. D. ort merica iYravelers 
be service. Insurance and you will be 
he | — siti 
; | assured of prompt and satis- 
re, The Service Problem | P ini : 
i. factory adjustment in the 


“Another point in our emphasis 


event of claim. It is readily 


8S on delivery is a yeast cake to you | lied h , 
nd without charge. To deliver a cake | applied to the samples of 


one salesman or an entire 
sample line. 


of yeast without anything else 

means a loss on an individual or- 

der. Profit on a yeast cake is ZHI | po ie 

three cents. Delivering it takes - 2 so etme nae agent 

= three minutes at least. So we pr about North America insur- 
ar ance on samples, or send the 

coupon below for further 


lose 10 to 12 cents on a three-cent 
sale. But after a few times the 


customer begins to read the ad- information. 
re vertising. Something or other 
ns. strikes her and we are delivering. | 
ry more than yeast. 
its 


“As for that, delivery on a loaf 
of bread is not an economic waste, 
if your delivery service is well or- | 


ter ganized. Uniform big loads with | 
sed a uniform big number of stops | 
eat lowers your delivery cost per stop | 
ist as it would your manufacturing | 
— cost per item. Daily service ona | 
Pe good loaf of bread, gets you intoa | —_ we 
customer’s kitchen every day and | I C f 
ani you have a chance to send some- | nsurance Ompany O 
on 


thing else along. A woman may 


7 
ood be careless when she orders four North America 


or five times a day, but by giving 


eel- her this opportunity, you are PHILADELPHIA 

lers tempting her to consume more ‘ ; ; ; m 
we goods, making it easier for her to The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
yart buy. aaa ae ee eee 
for om . Insurance Company of North America 

‘ing My experience makes ani — Sixteenth Street at the Parkway 

oles der whether there is a limit to Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. X122 


what people will buy, provided 


ded : : 
ai you make it attractive for them 
pee to buy it. From all that has hap- 


sth- pened, I do not believe there need 
be a limit.” 
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Something has to be 
done about the job- 
ber. If things are 
allowed to drift as 
they are drifting now, it is just a matter of time 
before the jobber’s place in the new order of mer- 
chandising will be taken by the warehouse—in fact, 
that very thing is developing in many cities. Hand- 
to-mouth buying, while seemingly a good thing for 
the jobber, has brought with it a host of problems— 
all of which reduce themselves into one major 
problem of how can the jobber make a return on 
his investment. Very few jobbers are making 
money today, and the list of those that are is steadily 
growing less. The answer to the problem as the 
jobber sees it is a larger discount from the manu- 
facturer. But how is the manufacturer to grant a 
larger discount when his own margin is steadily 
shrinking? To talk about the manufacturer in- 
creasing the jobber’s mark-up in the face of 
declining prices, intensifying competition, and 
already excessive selling costs, is idle. The answer 
must be found in increased efficiency, better man- 
agement, and sounder sales policies. Enough 
wholesalers have found an answer to make us feel 
that others can work out their own answers, too. 
At any rate, Dartnell will call a series of confer- 
ences on jobbing sales policies in each of the 
principal jobbing centers of the country. The first 
conference will be called shortly in St. Louis. 
Invitations will be issued to the executive in charge 
of sales of every jobbing organization in the St. 
Louis district. A series of problems will be sub- 
mitted to the meeting, and each problem will be 
discussed in the hope that out of the combined 
experience of those present, a way out may be 
suggested. Similar meetings will be held during 
the year in Chicago, San Francisco, Buffalo, Balti- 
more, and in one of the southern cities. 


A Series of Conferences 
to Discuss Jobber 
Problems 


Most of the 1926 
statements now be- 
ing released show 
a satisfactory volume of sales, but a disappointing 
proportion of profits. In other words, while most 
concerns have succeeded in increasing sales, they 
have paid too much for the increased business. 
Another thing we notice is that the money paid by 
most concerns in the form of cash discounts and 
special discounts is questionably high. Without 
attempting to pass upon the value of large cash 
discounts from the viewpoint of the counting house, 
we have no hesitancy in saying that the value of 


If Profits Are Off— 
Examine Your Discounts 
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discounts of all kinds is grossly over-rated from a 
sales point of view. Discounts never have or never 
will really sell anything. Nobody ever wanted a 
thing just because it had a discount attached to it. 


A discount is the worst thing in the world for a 


salesman to have because he invariably talks dis- 
count instead of what the product itself will do. It 
is our frank opinion that most concerns are giving 
away thousands of dollars in unnecessary discounts 
for no better reason than that it is “customary.” 
Thousands of others are paying out sizeable sums 
in unearned discounts—discounts which customers 
take after the expiration of the discount date be- 
cause they are afraid of offending the customer. 
Discounts come directly out of net profits. There 
are concerns in this country—jobbing concerns— 
who make their whole profit on the cash discounts 
allowed by manufacturers. There are others whose 
cash and special discounts more than exceed their 
entire profit on 1926 operations. Two per cent may 
seem small, but two per cent on your sales repre- 
sents a very satisfactory profit in a great many 
businesses—one of which is the packing business. 


Forcing Sales by _ In the January 12 issue of the 
Adding Salesmen Philadelphia Public Ledger 

there was an_ interesting 
It was the advertisement of the 
Continental American Life Insurance Company for 
salesmen. It took up the better part of a full page 
and was captioned: “The Greatest Business in the 
World.” It sold the idea of being a life insurance 
agent, and painted the business in most glowing 
terms. It stated that $50,000 a year could be 
earned, depending upon the capacity of the incum- 
bent. The only requirements were a record of 
success in previous occupations, good connections 
and a liking for sales work. This advertisement is 
indicative of a general campaign by insurance com- 
panies for agents. Many have concluded that the 
only way they can increase 1927 sales is by adding 
new men. We think this is a wrong policy. The 
problem of the insurance companies is to make 
producers out of the big majority of their men who 
at the present time are not producing up to 25 
per cent of their potential capacity. Over-selling a 
drove of new men and dissipating a lot of valuable 
time and money training them and handling them 
is only making matters worse. While it may solve 
the problem of 1927 volume it will certainly make 
1927 profits look sick. Selling insurance this year 
is a job for a seasoned and experienced salesman. 


advertisement. 
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1926 Records 


The circulation of The New York Times daily and 
Sunday.is now at the highest point in its history. The 
daily net paid sale is 370,000+; Sunday 650,000+. 


Net Paid Circulation (copies) 


Gainin 1926 . . 3,807,216 


Average Daily Net Paid Sale (copies) 
Gainin 1926. . . . 8,616 


—_— Sunday Net Paid Sale (copies) 
Gainin 1926 . . . 21,354 


Average Daily and Sunday Net 
Paid Sale (copies) 
Gainin 1926 . . . 10,429 


Advertising Space (agate lines) 
Gain in 1926 . . 1,581,584 


Pages Printed 
Increase . . 1,559,148,112 


Paper Consumed (pounds) 
Increase . . 25,703,185 


Ink Consumed (pounds) 
Increase . . . 559,547 


Che New York Cimes 


1926 
144,800,579 


361,271 


610,053 


396,713 


29,782,028 


11,515,989,216 9,956,841,104 


185,933,257 


3,884,480 


1925 
140,993,363 


352,655 


988,699 


- 386,284 


28,200,444 


160,230,072 


3,324,933 


The New York Times accepts no returns of unsold copies from 


news-dealers. 


The record volume of advertising in The Times (nearly 
11,000,000 lines greater than any other New York newspaper) was 
attained despite a censorship which excluded hundreds of thou- 


sands of lines of advertising offered. 
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The site of Hotel 


& Cleveland, on the 


Public Square of 
Cleveland, has been 


used continuously 
(™ * for hotels since 1802. 
The original build- 
ing was Mowrey’s 
Tavern—a station on 
the old Post Road. 
N Hotel Cleveland 


—the most modern 
successor to a long 
line of famous hotels 
—you'll find the same 
hearty hospitality, the 
same friendly helpful- 
ness of those old 
coaching days. We like 
to see to it that you 
enjoy your stay here. 


Hotel Cleveland is con- 
venient to all parts of 
the city. Every room has 
private bath in connec- 
tion. Servidor service; 
floor clerks. 


Room rates from $3.00. 


HOTEL 


LEVELAND 


PUBLIC SQUARE, CLEVELAND 
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point in the sale. So I said, ‘No, 
not “Carondelet”—‘Michelet,” ’ 
and signaled for the driver to 
continue on to ‘Michelet,’ another 
property which my company was 
selling at the time. 


“On the drive to the property 
I racked my brain to find some- 
thing we could talk of—something 
which would give us a common 
subject to discuss. I tried to in- 
terest her in foreign languages, 
art, the theatre, books, politics— 
everything I could think of that 
might interest a very intelligent 
and alert professional woman. 


“Finally in desperation I began 
talking of such things as palm- 
istry, astrology and numerology. 
She warmed up immediately and 
soon we were deeply interested in 
the mysticism of numerology. 
Now, I know just enough about 
the subject to ask intelligent 
questions and I soon saw that the 
prospect was fascinated with the 
subject. I led her on and on and 
learned that she had investigated 
it quite thoroughly and that she 
put a great deal of store in it. 


The Superstitious Buyer 


“As most of you know, numer- 
ology is a so-called science in 
which each letter in the alphabet 
is given a number, which corre- 
sponds to certain vibrations. Cer- 
tain numbers have certain mean- 
ings. People who are otherwise 
intelligent seem to believe in it. 
Some people even go so far as to 
change their names, so that the 
letters of their names, when given 
numbers, and the numbers added 
up, total certain other numbers 
which are supposed to be lucky or 
fortunate. 


“When we got to the property 
I had some luncheon served, and 
we sat there looking at the plat 
of the lots on sale. I had to step 
outside of the office for a minute, 
and the first person that spoke 
to me was the janitor. He laughed 
and said I had a tough prospect. 
‘That woman has been down here 
before with other salesmen, and 
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she simply can’t be sold,’ he told 
me. 


“While we were examining the 
plat I selected one lot which was 
numbered eight. Then quickly | 
cast up the street names and to 
my great surprise found that the 
letters in the names, when added 
according to the rule of numer- 
ology, made eights. 


“*Look at this lot,’ I said to 
her. ‘It is eight, the street names 
all figure up eight. And you 
know eight means money—lots of 
money. You can’t lose by buying 
this section.’ 

“T saw her interest blaze up im- 
mediately. We went out and in- 
spected the lots I had selected 
and she told me to come back the 
next day and close the deal. She 
had bonds in the bank to pay for 
the lots. 


Closing the Sale 


“T gave her a plat of the prop- 
erty and escorted her to her 
home. We made an appointment 
for two o’clock the following day. 
Next day at ten o’clock she called 
me on the telephone. She wanted 
me to hurry right over to her of- 
fice. I made it with all possible 
haste and arrived half an hour 
later. When I arrived she breath- 
lessly told me she had been figur- 
ing up all the surrounding lots, 
and found they also totaled eight, 
and that the street numbers to- 
taled eight. She considered it a 
good omen:and had decided to 
buy several additional pieces of 
property. 

“The lots I had selected for her 
were priced at $19,000—the addi- 
tional lots she had selected to- 
taled $45,000—more than twice 
the amount I had hoped to sell 
her. 

“We hurried over to the bank, 
and there I had a battle with the 
banker, who advised against the 
purchase of the property, but 
finally sold him. She had some / 
per cent bonds, the interest on 
which she didn’t want to lose by 
selling them. At my suggestion 
she put up the bonds as collat- 
eral, borrowed the money at ? 
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per cent, leaving 2 per cent mar- 
gin, after paying for the loan. 


“T will not comment on the sur- 


prise registered by the salesmen You probably eat this 
who had failed when I returned 

id to the office with the news that I 
had closed this impossible pros- product 


pect for a total of $45,000 worth 
of property. But it only goes to 


¥ show what a thin thread a sale T is manufactured in the Middle West. It has been 


to er steals 7 on the market for more than fifty-five years. But 
ean ig ys gre eee until about three years ago it was sold extensively 
e c . . . 
er- working out of-the same office in six states only. 

with me came to me excitedly and 
to ic atti pea, amen cap ile You can now buy the product in the principal trading 
nes deal. He had a prospect for a hiabf oh ‘ : 
08 snndaaiints eate: talk double linia. centers of more than half the states in the Union. It 
ine The prospect was a merchant in is what the trade calls a “volume item,” a “regular 
ing the Maxwell Street section of Chi- repeater.” 

cago—where merchandise is sold 
tie from push carts and where the at oie : 
re merchants grab you by the arm How was this increased distribution secured? Whence 
ted and drag you into their stores to this great volume and rapid turnover? And how has 
the look at the bargains. the manufacturer been able to double his sales with 
ps The Sale Blows Up a proportionate net profit? 
or 


“The salesman was so excited 


he couldn’t talk coherently. He Another advertising story unusual in contrast with 
took me to the store owned by the monotony of many food products.stories, but not 
‘op the prospect and waited outside unusual in comparison with the stories of other 
her while I talked with the buyer’s Pp & Coll; F 
ent wife. She finally agreed to buy, ened a 
lay. and in company with the mer- 
lled chant, his wife and some children 
ited we went upstairs to their apart- THE PROCTER & COLLIER CO. 
of: ment over the store. I could see For 32 years builders of business for advertising clients 
ible the salesman pacing nervously up 
our and down the sidewalk across the McMi.tan Sr. at Reapinc Roap, CINCINNATI 
ath- street, eagerly straining his eyes 25 East 26TH St., New York 
oo pallial ” see_how the sale — Member A. B. C., A. A. A. A., and Outdoor Bureau 
ots, progressing. The prospect’s wife 
ght, insisted that I stay and have din- 
| to- ner with them—she was cooking 
it a gefulte fish. Just before she 
d to started to sign the check to close 
s of the deal she hurried into the | ____—___t 
kitchen and put the butter on the | pao t New, 
- her stove, preparatory to cooking the Lau, ] 
.ddi- hae fish, pa she nie to H Industrial executives 
| to- sign the check the fat caught fire, appy will be interested in our 
wice and suddenly the kitchen and liv- — Ss } ittle booklet “the advertising 
sell ing room was enveloped in smoke. 4 UU} engineer” which gives 
' She ran to throw water on the Se Cartoons ae oP as ian 
c, » es : ‘ i strial advertisin 
- ; fire. Knowing that would only Note the Handy Notch for initial if desired. caeaiine a good nae 


make it worse, I stopped her, and Mark the “Ben Day” effect. Observe the 


; for us to get acquainted. 
t the soon put out the fire myself. masterful drawing and you forget that these . —_s 2 
I rar h Where shall we send it? 
ut ee cartoons are stock cuts. But that’s just what 
me 7 . sien 4 i _ . they are and proofs are yours upon request. RUSSELL T. GRAY, Inc. 
t on Street below. Excitable foreign- : A lade” 
| ers screz ‘ amet * fa ane 130 N. Wells St., Chicago 
5€ by : arenes on yee, ie Cartoons CarerdonS Purposes Industrial Advertising Exclusively 
tion their belongings off push carts 
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flat and started to run. A full-fledged | 55=A4STWACKER DRIVE, Dept.S, CHICAGO . ‘ 
Olldt™ . 00388 


§ earthquake couldn’t have caused 
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“Universal” 


Multi-Wing 


Displayors and 
Bulletin Boards 


Are Used in Every Field of 
Human Activity 
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For Showing ‘ We Manufacture 

Merchandise Multi-Wing 
Samples, Maps, Displayors 
Charts, Photos, for Every Line 

Printing, Etc. of Business 


Write at once for illustrated catalog No. 19S. 


UNIVERSAL FIXTURE CORP. 


133-135-137 West 23rd Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Announcing the Most Complete 
and Comprehensive Book on 


SALES 
ADMINISTRATION 


By WALTER S. HAYWARD 


Here is the most detailed and thoroughly 
ms satisfying book on sales administration 
= that has been written. It includes ex- 
haustive discussion of the product, product 
analysis and research, production costs, 
mare cee etc.; market analysis and methods of pre- 

- senting the product to the market; sales- 
management—building, equipping, stimu- 
lating and supervising the sales force; 
every phase of sales promotion. The final 
chapters cover product adjustment to 
market demand including such subjects as 
right price, credit, warehousing, etc. 
Everywhere the text is illuminated by 
examples chosen from the experience of 
well known companies. An important 
work for every sales executive. Elabor- 
ately illustrated. Price, $5.00 


See It Before You Buy It 


Sapks 
pAninastieg | sm 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33rd Street, New York 


Gentlemen: Please send me postpaid for free examination 
on approval one copy of SALES ADMINISTRATION 
by Walter S. Hayward. 


(1) +I agree to remit $5.00 within ten days of receipt 
of book, or to return the book. 


(J I enclose my check*for $5.00 
C) Please send this book C.O.D. 
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more commotion. Someone 
turned in a fire alarm. People 
swarmed upstairs and tried to 
carry out furniture. It seemed 
an age before the excitement died 
down and then I began trying to 
close the sale, but the prospect 
had changed her mind. 


“ ‘Fish all gone—burnt up—bad 
omen ; keep money.’ And that was 
all I could get out of her. I tried 
to close that sale until I was liter- 
ally wilted from sheer fatigue. 
But there was no use. The 
burned fish had killed the sale.” 


Miss DeGrote has been selling 
real estate for several years, and 
has made surprising records not 
only in Chicago, but in New York 
and Washington, D. C. She 
closed a total of $248,000 worth 
of business in one 41-day drive in 
Chicago. 


Selling Foreign Prospects 


Born and educated in Stock- 
holm, she ‘speaks five languages, 
and whenever possible she trans- 
acts all her business in the lan- 
guage of the prospect. She is 
now sales manager of the wom- 
en’s division of Hinkamp and 
Company, and employs only 
sales-women. Two other women 
in her department are also lin- 
guists, and between them and 
Miss DeGrote, they speak sixteen 
languages. 

European people or people of 
European extraction make the 
best prospects for real estate in- 
vestments, Miss DeGrote says. 
Americans are not so thrifty, and 
are not educated to the value of 
real estate investments, in spite 
of the fact that most of the great 
fortunes of famous American fam- 
ilies were founded on the fore- 
sight of men who bought real 
estate. 

A foreigner is likely to compute 
his wealth in terms of the old 
country. That is why so many 
American-born salesmen fail in 
selling to foreigners. They do 
not understand how to approach 
them. A Swede who has $500 is 
likely to think of it as 2,000 
kroner, which seems more to him 
than $500. This is where a 
knowledge of European mental 
process and customs comes in val- 
uable to salesmen. 
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The morning sales meeting is 
one of the most important phases 
of real estate selling. Without it 
salesmen simply will not start 
work early enough in the morn- 
ing to get in a fair day’s work. 
Missing two morning meetings 
automatically discharges any of 
her sales-women, for she cannot 
bother with women who are not 
interested enough in their work 
to take it seriously, she says. She 
points out that women are be- 
coming more and more important 
in the sales field. More women 
want independence; more women 
are earning larger sums of money 
today than ever before. More of 
them have money to invest, and 
more of them are going into pro- 
fessional work. That makes a 
wonderful opening for women in 
selling, particularly the woman of 
education, training and_ intelli- 
gence, who can meet a high type 
of prospect. 


EXCHANGE SELLING 
IDEAS AND PLANS 


(Continued from page 168) 


While this group constitutes only 
about 20 per cent of the retail 
concerns, they sell about 70 per 
cent of the goods. It was the 
generally expressed belief that 
this upper group of merchants 
wants cooperation from the man- 
ufacturers, but that they do not 
want help of any kind. The kind 
of cooperation most generally de- 
sired is information about the 
product—facts and sales argu- 
ments that will enable the retail 
clerks to sell more intelligently. 
Some found that this information 
could be supplied in booklets and 
other printed matter. Others 
were of the opinion that it could 
best be given in meetings with 
the merchant’s sales force. 

It was decided that the society 
should elect an executive commit- 
tee, and that this committee 
would bring in a final report on 
organization at the next meeting, 
to be called in about six months. 
The committee elected consists of 
J. O. Cook, Jr., R. E. Mercer, E. 
L. Johnson, C. C. Agate, Bennet 
Chapple, M. E. Robinson, Paul 
Christian, C. O. Ruggles and Fred 
Schmalz. 
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THIS SERVICE PLAN 
HOLDS BUYERS 


(Continued from page 126) 


record as saying that they are a 
bunch of fine clean-cut chaps who 
know their stuff. I am in hopes 
that it will never be necessary to 
call on you again for a service 
representative, but if I do, I 
would very much appreciate hav- 
ing you send Mr. Sanford, inas- 
much as he was instrumental in 
satisfying several of our custom- 
ers and he really knows what it is 
all about.” 


Keeping Owners Satisfied 


It is such evidence as this that 
prompts me to say that institut- 
ing this service was the best thing 
we ever did. We are keeping the 
owners satisfied, demonstrating, 
in many cases, that trouble 
thought to be due to our product 
is caused by something else, culti- 
vating the good-will of the dis- 
tributors, dealers, and salesmen, 
and actually helping them to sell 
more cars and, consequently, 
more of our rectifiers. 


All this comes back to the car 
manufacturers with whom we 
deal and strengthens our cordial 
relations with them, while it es- 
tablishes our reputation with 
other manufacturers with whom 
we may wish to make connections 
later. We have already heard 
comment from such other manu- 
facturers on the kind of service 
Wwe are giving. 


After all, service is the funda- 
mental basis of modern merchan- 
dising and while free service may 
seem to be carried to extremes in 
some instances, one might sug- 
gest that there is no such thing as 
free service of any kind. The one 
who gives free service is merely 
making an investment that will 
yield handsome returns later. 


Wilbur D. Nesbit, vice-presi- 
dent of the William H. Rankin 
Company, Chicago and New York 
advertising agency, will deliver a 
series of bi-monthly lectures on 
literature before students of Cul- 
ver Preparatory School during 
the coming year. 
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SMITH BROTHERS COUGH DROPS 
ESMOND BLANKETS 
STEVENS SPREADS 
WHITE ROSE TEA 

PEQUOT SHEETS 
P. N. CORSETS 
BENRUS WATCHES 
SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


ESTERBROOK STEEL PENS 


25 WEST 45'4 STREET: NEW YORK 


e/Make Your Letters 
Sell Good-Will 


VERY executive will agree with the theory that each letter leaving 

his organization, whether its purpose is to buy, sell, or collect 

money, should build good-will in some degree. In actual practice 
this theory is often forgotten because no practical plan has presented 
itself to carry out a definite “‘better letter’ program. 
If you agree to the above theory you can put it into practice by sending 
for the Dartnell “Better Letter Program.” It consists of thirty bulletins, 
citing actual letters and suggested improvements. It contains many charts, 
model paragraphs and letters, together with a detailed program for putting 
the plan into effect in your office. The complete plan, with bulletins, 
letters and charts, is priced at six dollars. It will be sent to any rated 
organization for examination. It may be returned for full credit within 
two weeks if you are not convinced that it offers a practical, inexpensive 
means of improving your correspondence. 


Ge DARTNELL CORPORATION 


Publishers of “SALES MANAGEMENT” 
4660 RAVENSWOOD AVE. CHICAGO, U.S. A 
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ARGENTINA 


is the best customer 
the U. S. has in 


SOUTH AMERICA 


z 


LA PRENSA 


of Buenos Aires 


has the largest circulation 
in South America 


La Prensa offers you the shortest 
route to make your product known in 
Argentina. 


La Prensa maintains a New York office 
in charge of a man who has had six 


years’ selling experience in South 
America. His services are at your 
disposal. 


Write for a free copy of “Argentina as 
a market for American Products,” an 
interesting cross section of the richest 
per capita market in the world and the 
best way to sell in it. 


z 


JOSHUA B. POWERS 


Exclusive Advertising 
Representative 


250 Park Avenue, New York 


z 


LA PRENSA 


**South America’s Greatest Newspaper” 
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and I pass 
‘ss this advice 
I smoke on - other 
too | melee 
much— business man 


“TI talk over the ’phone, sell 
merchandise, dictate letters 
and articles, speak over the 
radio . . . and, in common 
with many other busy men, 
I smoke too much. Result— 
when fatigued my throat 
feels it first. I get the great- 
est relief and comfort from 
Luden’s —they soothe and 
benefit my throat and 
sweeten the breath after 
smoking. I keep a box at 
home, another in my desk, 
and always carry one in my 
traveling bag.” (original letter on file) 


Luden’s will help you, too. In the yellow box—5c—everywhere 


LUDEN’S 


MENTHOL COUGH DROPS 5/ 
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A Dartnell Reporter Spends 
Three Weeks in Texas 


(Continued from page 124) 


practices diversification and pro- 
duces the food that goes on his 
table. 


But diversification has been 
practiced to a very small extent 
by the tenant farmer. The large 
Texas land owner has learned no 
other way of collecting the rental 
on his land except by taking a 
share of the cotton receipts. He 
therefore forces his tenant to raise 
cotton, and discourages diversifi- 
cation. This has caused a very 
serious condition this year. The 
tenant is broke and the land 
owner will have to mortgage his 
land to finance his tenant next 
year. And if low price cotton pre- 
vails, there is no immediate hope 
for the land owner. To switch 
from cotton to some other crop in 
a year’s time will be about as 
easy for him as for the shoe man- 
ufacturer to make hardware. 


Cotton Acreage to Be Reduced 


To get further first-hand infor- 
mation on the cotton situation 
and to learn something about the 
prospects for cotton acreage re- 
duction, I attended, in the com- 
pany of T. C. Richardson, field 
editor of “Farm and Ranch,” the 
annual meeting of the county 
farm agents of District Four at 
Fredricksburg, Texas, December 
14 and 15. It was the concensus 
of these eighteen men that there 
would be little reduction on the 
large tenant farms. 


“The greatest reduction in cot- 
ton acreage will not be voluntary, 
but will arise from an economic 
condition,” declared a representa- 
tive of the agricultural extension 
service of A. M. College at the 
meeting. “This condition is that 
many farmers will not have 
enough money to work their land 
and it will lie fallow the coming 
year. It is foolish to expect the 
large land owner to do any great 
amount of reduction. He hasn’t 
the implements or the knowledge 
for raising any money crop but 
cotton. 


_ County wanted to know. 


JAN 


“But there will be some volun- 
tary reduction among the small 
farmers who work their own 
farms. There are many people in 
the state who are claiming a 25 
per cent reduction, but I doubt if 
there will be over 5 per cent.” 


“Where can I get some breed 
sows?” the agent from Burnett 
“The 
farmers in my county are buying 
a large number of sows and 
chickens, and they are going in 
for dairying on a small scale.” 


Conditions in Other Sections 


It is certain that this year’s cot- 
ton crisis will eventually prove a 
blessing to the Texas farmers, for 
it will teach them the folly of one 
crop farming. “Every slump in 
cotton prices that we have had in 
the past has educated hundreds 
of farmers to the value of diversi- 
fied farming,’ Mr. A. K. Short 
told me. He is at present the 
director of the Agricultural Serv- 
ice Bureau of the Robert Nichol- 
son Seed Company of Dallas, 
Texas, and has had twenty years’ 
experience with Texas farmers. 
“Some of these eventually go 
back to the one crop system, but 
a large number continue to prac- 
tice diversification. This year’s 
cotton failure will permanently 
convert many farmers to diversifi- 
cation.” 


The sections lying outside the 
zone outlined above are in from 
fair to normal condition. South 
Texas, although it depends 
greatly upon cotton for its money 
crop, did not suffer so greatly 
from low price cotton. The cot- 
ton from this section is harvested 
much earlier in the year, and most 
of it was sold before the price 
reached its low level, having 
brought a price ranging from fif- 
teen to eighteen cents. 

West Texas also is in far better 
circumstances than the central 
cotton belt, for a great deal of its 
income is derived from cattle, 
turkeys, wool, and mohair. This 
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year’s prices for these products 
were normal and production far 
exceeds the average. 

The plains of west and north- 
west Texas and the extreme 
southern part of the state are ex- 
periencing the greatest develop- 
ment and the most rapid growth 
today. The sales possibilities in 
these sections are enormous. 

The Lower Rio Grande Valley 
and the section known as the 
Winter Garden, comprising parts 
of Dimmit, Frio and LaSalle 
counties, is attracting the eyes of 
the entire country, and the towns 
of both sections are experiencing 
rapid growth in_ population. 
Thousands of acres are being put 
into cultivation, much of it by 
northern people. 


A Rise in Land Values 


But although the development 
is rapid, it is not of mushroom, 
boom variety growth. The Rio 
Grande Valley experienced its 
big boom and the inevitable reac- 
tion ten years ago. There is very 
little land being bought merely 
for speculation. Land values 
have not been sky-rocketed, and 
only a small amount of high-pres- 
sure salesmanship is being used 
to sell the land. On this basis 
there is little chance of a reaction 
and slump, such as Florida ex- 
perienced. 

The products of these two sec- 
tions are citrous fruits, spinach, 
onions, cabbage, and luxury crops. 
The Lower Rio Grande Valley 
markets very largely through a 
marketing association, and mar- 
keting facilities are improving 
very rapidly in both sections. 

The least progressive part of 
the state is the northeastern sec- 
tion. In a large part of this ter- 
titory farming methods of thirty 
years ago are still in vogue, but 
the people are gradually awaken- 
ing from their lethargy. 

For instance, there is the little 
town of Center in Shelby County, 
having a population of about two 
thousand people. Several years 
ago it was as backward as the 
average east Texas village. It 
had no paved streets and enjoyed 
only a twelve-hour electric light 
service. Then a live wire county 
agent came to the county. He 
found that few of the citizens 
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Your Profit 


What is your profit 


on a 


Million ee 


HE Farm Life group of more 

than a million ordinary farm 
families supply one-sixth of the 
farm trade of America. They can 
keep your factory running day 
and night. They can make the 
handling of your product profit 
able to dealers. They can increase 
the dividends of your company. 
These farm families understand 
Farm Life because Farm Life’s 
editors understand farmers. 


T. W. LeQuatte 
Advertising Manager 


Farm Life 


Spencer, Indiana 
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26 Meetings a Year in Your 
Office with Leading Adver- 


tising 
LA Experts 
KAN * 
aa ALE VERY two 
ond 4 weeks they 
é will come to you 


through’ the 
pages of Adver- 
tising and Sell- 
ing—the new 
kind of adver- 
tising magazine—to tell you what they have 
learned about new ways to advertise and sell. 
New copy ideas, new plans, new methods that 
you can lift and adapt to your own business. 


You will learn to anticipate these meetings with 
pleasure, call on them to solve your own prob- 
lems, refer to them continually. 


Let Advertising and Selling sell itself to you. 


Send the 
_ Coupon Now 


Advertising and Selling, 

9 East 38th Street, New York City. 

Please enter my subscription. You may bill 
me at $3.00 a year (26 issues) after I have 
received the first issue. 


Name 


Address 


in the systematic study of Advertis- 
ing, Selling and Business Writing for 
the next twenty months. 


I have combined several high- 
grade business courses in one broad 
treatment that aids the subscriber in 
qualifying for planning, preparing 
and managing both sales and adver- 
tising activities. The usual drudgery 
of correspondence courses has been 
reduced. The reading is of the live 
sort. Textbooks of college standard 
used. Loose-leaf Supplementary 
Helps. Tests are on major topics. 

The coaching reflects the varied practice 
of the modern advertising agent and my 
experience of more than twenty-five years in 
sales-planning, advertising, writing and 
teaching. My present group of keen men 
and women are doing fine work. I can 
help others. 


S. Roland Hall 


Easton 


125 Pierce Street 
Pennsylvania 


An organization providing a complete ser- 
vice in Outdoor advertising through 
advertising agencies 


NATIONAL OUTDOOR 
ADVERTISING BUREAU 


INC. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT 
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had ever been out of the county 
and knew little of what was going 
on in the outside world. He or- 
ganized an automobile tour of the 
state. A large motor truck was 
loaded with provisions, and a cara- 
van of two hundred people in 
Fords set out on a trip of adven- 
ture and sight-seeing. Several of 
the largest Texas cities were 
visited. The people were ban- 
queted by chambers of commerce 
and other civic organizations and 
afforded entertainment and 
amusement. 

The trip was a revelation to 
these east Texas folk. Their eyes 
were opened and they remem- 
bered what they saw! Today 
Center, Texas, is a modern town 
in every respect. It has electric 
service twenty-four hours a day; 
its principal streets are paved. 
Stores have been modernized, and 
up-to-date merchandise can be 
found upon their shelves and in 
the show windows. What has 
happened in Center can be done 
to all of east Texas. The poten- 
tial sales possibilities in this ter- 
ritory are huge. 


Conditions in Arkansas 


These same conditions extend 
into a large part of Arkansas, and 
it will take similar methods to 
that of the Shelby County agent 
to bring the people out of their 
backward ways. And if such 
methods are used they are bound 
to meet with success. 

Several years ago a man opened 
a bank in a small backwoods 
Arkansas town. It had never had 
a bank before, and people would 
not patronize it. But the banker 
was a determined man and set 
about to win the faith of the 
people. His first move was to 
have a farm paper sent to every 
farmer in the community. Next 
he built a small creamery in the 
rear of his bank, and with a great 
deal of persuasion finally suc- 
ceeded in getting the farmers to 
bring in their milk. 

When they saw that the banker 
had their interests at heart and 
was making money for them, they 
became more friendly toward him, 
but few of them trusted him far 
enough to deposit money in the 
bank. 
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The banker constructed a num- 
ber of safety deposit boxes and 
urged the people to store their 
valuables and legal papers in the 
boxes. At last results began to 
appear, and depositors in the 
bank grew in number. He suc- 
ceeded in enlisting the aid of a 
few men in community work. A 
community club was organized. 
The farm papers received by the 
farmers showed them the possi- 
bilities modern farming offered. 
From this humble beginning, 
started by a country banker with 
vision, the community has de- 
veloped into a modern farming 
country, and the people are 
more prosperous than they ever 
dreamed of being. 


The Farmer Will Come Back 


The delta section of Arkansas 
along the eastern border of the 
state depends chiefly upon cotton 
and this year it has suffered as all 
other cotton sections have, and 
the financial condition is com- 
parable to the cotton section of 
central Texas. 


Northwestern Arkansas is prob- 
ably the most modern part of the 
state. A great deal of diversified 
farming is done here, fruits, 
grapes, and vegetables being the 
chief products. Conditions are 
fair in this part of the state. 

Without doubt the low price of 
cotton has severely cut the buy- 
ing power of the cotton farmer 
this year. But as I said in the 
beginning of this article, the 
farmer is not reaching for the 
white towel to toss into the ring. 
Instead, he is reaching for every- 
thing in his grasp that will help 
him to cement his prosperity in 
the future. The sales managers 
who realize this and take their 
cue from the farmer to strengthen 
their own organizations will win 
in the end just as the farmers are 
found to do. 


New accounts taken recently 
by Edwards, Ewing and Jones, 
Inc., advertising agency of New 
York and Philadelphia, are those 
of the Soap Distributors, Inc., 
who handle Conti Castile prod- 
ucts, and the F. Weber Company, 
Inc., manufacturer of Weber 
artists’ color and Decora paints. 
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AVERAGE ONE BITE OF 
CANDY A DAY 


Relative sizes of mouths evi- 
dently weren’t taken into consid- 
eration by the National Confec- 
tioners’ Association when that 
body recently announced publicly 
that candy consumption is moving 
along at the rate of one bite a 
person a day. One man’s bite is 
just as big as another’s for 
statistical purposes. 


This interesting estimate was 
brought to light when members of 
the confectionery trade disclosed 
plans for an $800,000 cooperative 
advertising campaign, designed to 
educate the public to the benefits 
of candy and to allay prejudices 
that it may be fattening, injurious 
to teeth or harmful to children. 
“Few people know what candy 
really is,’ declared the keynoter 
of the convention. “We hope to 
make the general public under- 
stand the facts, for where there is 
ignorance there is prejudice.” 


SAMPLING IDEA WINS 
DEALER INTEREST 


(Continued from page 142) 


sped on its way by the steady 
pushing of steam—the same sus- 
tained power that Bartles New 
Gasolines produce in the engine 
of your car.” 


A third showed a_ baseball 
player well known to local audi- 
ences, hitting a home run. “The 
same powerful follow through 
that drives a home run, drives the 
pistons of your car when you use 
Bartles new gasolines,” reiterated 
the copy. 

In order to avoid confusion on 
the two gases, all our dealers 
were induced to use a red pump 
for the Nitro gas, and a blue 
pump for the Arrow B. Through 
the continuous reminder of this 
fact in our advertising, car owners 
knew where to stop at stations, 
thus avoiding extra stopping and 
Starting, and saving time for the 
dealer. 


Effective January 1 the Wil- 
liam J. Morton Company, New 
York, represents the Sacramento 
“Union,” of Sacramento, Cali- 
lornia, in the eastern territory. 
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How much Service Do You Deserve? 


This Ellis Dope Sheet Shows the Advertiser 
a Way to Find Out 


Should volume of billing alone determine 
the amount of agency service to any client? 
Why should the agency ‘‘rate’’ its ac- 
counts? 


What advantage does the advertiser get 
from a scientific rating? 


What makes a Class D account? Or 
AA? 


—e does the (+) or (—) rating come 
in: 
* * * 


ATING advertising accounts 
sounds at first like an agency 
problem but the results are vital 

to the advertiser. Ellis Dope Sheet 
No. 26, “Classifying Advertising Ac- 
counts,” is an illuminating discussion 
of this important question, coupled 
with a simple method of rating ac- 
counts and reasons for each rating. 


With this is a classification of agency 
services into 16 primary fields, boiled 
down from Mr. Ellis’ sensational new 
book, “Check-List Contracts.’ The com- 
bination makes it possible to sense 
quickly what is legitimate ‘agency 
service” and what are, or should be, 
“extras.” 


Dope Sheet 26 has been chosen from 
the Ellis Dope Book for a special offer 


(see coupon), both for its individual 
usefulness and as a fair indication of 
the new type of thought and service we 
are providing to the advertising world. 


The Dope Book itself is a monthly 
sheet service devoted to problems of 
advertisers and agencies, including 
their relations to each other. It is built 
on a mass of authentic information as 
to practice and procedure among ad- 
vertiser and agency organizations of 
many types, seasoned by Lynn Ellis’ 
own experience of fifteen years as an 
advertising manager, agency branch 
manager and vice-president and direc- 
tor of one of the largest agencies in 
the country. 


In addition to the Dope Book and 
“Check-List Contracts,’ (which book, 
at ten dollars, is a complete analysis 
of agency services with a suggested 
contract form covering each kind of 
service), we can offer a part of Mr. 
Ellis’ time for personal consultation on 
contract or management problems, 


Nowhere else that we know of can 
advertiser or agency get this kind of 
service. You'll want our brand of dope 
at your finger tips. Here’s an offer that 
will let you judge it for yourself. 


Send the Coupon—Look into this Dope 2 


LYNN ELLIS, Inc. 
One Madison Avenue, New York 


0 


0 


Name 
Town 


Street Address 


Room 346, Desk E-18 


Herewith $1.00 for which you are to send 
me (a) Dope Sheet 26, described above; 
(b) another good Dope Sheet of your 
selection, and (c) Form GSA, the Gen- 
eral Service Agreement form from 
“‘Check-List Contracts for Advertising 
Service’’—total value $2.75. 


Send complete information on the Ellis 
Dope Book, free. 


State 


Encourage your office staff 
to write BETTER LETTERS 
company about which the 


official knows very little. These letters are carelessly written, invoke 
ill will, and may result in the loss of a valuable customer. 


Many times letters are 
sent out over the sig- 
nature of an officer of a 


To demonstrate the mistakes many letter writers make and to show 
better ways of saying the same thing, the Dartnell “Better Letter Pro- 
gram” has been prepared. It consists of thirty bulletins and contains 
many charts, model paragraphs and letters, together with a detailed 
program for putting the plan into effect in your office. The complete 
plan, with bulletins, letters and charts, is priced at six dollars. It will 
be sent to any rated company for examination. It may be returned 
for full credit within two weeks if you are not convinced that it offers 
a practical, inexpensive means of improving your correspondence. 


The DARTNELL 
CORPORATION 


4660 Ravenswood Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Keeping in close touch 
with the Far West’s 
advertising activities 


is possible through reading the 120 to 150 page monthly issues 
of Western Advertising. Specializing in food and community ad- 
vertising; general articles on markets, selling technique; repro- 
ductions of characteristic western advertisements, covers in col- 
or, special art features; hundreds of news items, etc., etc. Com- 


plete your list of necessary advertising literature by subscribin 
now-—-trial subscription six months, $1.00. 


WESTERN 
ADVERTISING 


564 Market Street » San Francisco 


g 


{A subscription placed now will include the Annual Review 


Number (February)—big value in itself.} 


as Wmn,LFletcher Inc, 

can put you in 
touch with THE RIGHT MAN 
for any worth while job 


93 Federal St. Boston, Mass. 


Cutters for paper, card, cloth, 
veneer. Office cutters — econ- 
omical, convenient. Printing 
presses from $44.00 to $1200.00 


Golding Press Division, Franklin, Mass. 


Autopoint 


The Better Pencil— Made of Bakelite 


Write for our new plan to build your business bigger 


AUTOPOINT COMPANY 
4619-25 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 


PROVE IT! 


SHOW HIM THE LETTERS 


IF your salesmen could show skeptical prospects 
the testimonial letters received from satisfied 
customers—it would remove doubt and get the 
orders. Don’t leave testimonial letters and orders 
files—give them to your men 


lying idle in your 
and increase sales thru their use. 
Write for samples and prices 


AJAX PHOTO PRINT CO., 35 W. Adams St. Chicago 


| Give Direct Advertising a Part 
in a scientific selling plan and 
| +4 } 


watch salesman productive- 
ness increase. Let us explain. 


| MANZ CORPORATION 


| 4001-4053 Ravenswood Avenue, CHICAGO 
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Dartnell Awards for 1926 


(Continued from page 138) 


Not only did he lead his near- 
est competitor by almost 100 per 
cent in volume, but his sales were 
made to less than half the num- 
ber of customers. 


The sixth winner was B. W. 
Hensley, of the Denoyer-Geppert 
Company. Hensley sold the larg- 
est order for school maps ever 
taken by selling the school board 
of Miami, Florida, a complete 
system instead of merely trying 
to sell as many individual maps 
as possible. 


Cooley Wins Seventh Award 


The superintendent was finally 
convinced that the only way to 
buy maps was to select them sys- 
tematically for different grades 
according to their particular 
needs; ordinarily he just bought 
an assortment of maps and dis- 
tributed them after they were re- 
ceived. It would have been easier 
to sell along the old method, but 
Hensley was after a bigger order 
than that, so he developed a new 
sales slant and wrote an order for 
$20,000 worth of maps at one 
time. 

C. H. Cooley, a Chicago sales- 
man of the United Autographic 
Register Company, won the sev- 
enth award because, for one 
thing, the second year after he 
had resigned his position as office 
manager to become a salesman he 
led a sales force of 125 men, and, 
for another, the first nine months 
of his sales career he doubled the 
volume of business his prede- 
cessor had written during the en- 
tire preceding year. The work of 
salesmen in Cooley’s line of busi- 
ness is judged largely by the new 
business they create. A man can 
count a certain high percentage of 
repeat business, but it is the per- 
centage of new customers created 
that demonstrates ability. For 
five years Cooley’s average has 
been over 50 per cent new busi- 
ness. 

The sale which won the award 
for D. W. Murdoch, Milwaukee 
salesman of the Foamite-Childs 
Corporation, was made to a large 
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farm implement manufacturer 
under conditions which would 
have discouraged most salesmen 
months before Murdocii closed it. 
He was selling fire protection 
equipment, but this manufac- 
turer said that business was so 
poor he couldn’t afford to buy any 
equipment which wasn’t strictly 
necessary. 

Murdoch, however, pointed out 
that when business was poor was 
the very time when protection 
against fire was the most essen- 
tial. A fire loss at that time, he 
contended, would prove a great 
deal more serious than when busi- 
ness was good; it would be felt 
worse. 

There is a contest board in the 
Chicago office of the Remington 
Typewriter Company which tells 
better than anything else why 
the ninth award went to Ralph 
C. Bushnell, a salesman of that 
company. For four years his 
name stands at the top of practic- 
ally every month’s sales, in spite 
of the fact that he has been work- 
ing the same territory for over 
fourteen years. 


Candy Salesman Wins 


There is no saturation point in 
the volume that can be written 
by an aggressive salesman, as 
Bushnell’s record proves, because 
every year there are more cus- 
tomers created, more repeat busi- 
ness from old customers coming 
in, and a vastly larger total sales 
volume than during the preceding 
year. 

The tenth man to whom the 
award was presented during 1926 
was Charles L. Brown, a candy 
salesman representing the firm of 
Brown and Haley in the southern 
California territory. The first year 
Brown was in this territory he 
built up a following of over 200 
of the leading retailers for a line 
of fine candies which, before he 
went into Los Angeles, was 
scarcely recognized. In 1925 he 
doubled the volume of business 
and raised the list of active deal- 
ers above the 300 mark. 
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When Legal Battles Loom in 
Discharging Salesmen 


(Continued from page 152) 


bound to pay him such damages, 
not to exceed full wages, for the 
whole time specified in the con- 
tract.” 

And, in Little Bute Consol. 
Mines Co. vs. Gerand, 123 Pa. 
309, the court said: 


“(1) That an employe dis- 
charged, may sue at once for a 
breach of the contract, and re- 
cover his damages up to the time 
of suit brought, in which case the 
judgment will be a bar to any 
further action; (2) he may wait 
to the end of the contract period, 
and then sue for the breach, when 
he may recover his entire dam- 
ages, and these, according to the 
decision of some of the courts, 
will be the full amount of his 
wages or salary for the whole per- 
iod, less what the employer may 
show that the salesman _ has 
earned, or might reasonably have 
earned from the time of his dis- 
charge to the end of the contract 
period; (3) he may treat the con- 
tract as broken and sue immedi- 
ately for the services performed, 
in which case he can recover for 
the time actually served.” 


The Court’s Decision 


In this case the court also said: 


“The salesman has undertaken 
to recover wages for two and a 
half months. During this period 
he rendered no_ services. , 
This he cannot do. The doctrine 
of ‘constructive service’ is 
that a person discharged from 
service must not remain idle, but 
must accept employment else- 
where if offered. The doc- 
trine of ‘constructive service’... . 
does not give compensation to 
men who fold their arms and de- 
cline service, equal to those who 
perform with willing hands their 
stipulated amount of labor.” 

The law is well established that 
where a salesman is employed on 
a salary or commission for a spec- 
ified period, the employer is liable 
in damages, for his wrongful 
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discharge, of an amount equal to 
the money the salesman would 
have earned had he not been dis- 
charged, less the amount he is 
capable of earning during the 
same period. 

Sometimes, therefore, the em- 
ployer may not be required to pay 
any money. For example, in 
Menehan Co. vs. Hopkins, 64 S. 
W. 776, it was disclosed that a 
salesman was employed for one 
year at $125 a month. At the end 
of six months he was discharged. 
Thereupon, he immediately ob- 
tained employment with another 
firm at $150 a month. At the ex- 
piration of the year’s contract 
with his former employer he sued 
to recover six months’ salary be- 
cause he had been discharged. 


The Basis for Damages 


In this case the court held that 
the salesman was not entitled to 
recover any damages. 


With regard to what may be a 
basis for damages is explained in 
Bryant and Stratton, 160 S. W. 
241. The records of this litiga- 
tion disclose that a salesman was 
hired on a monthly salary and 
expenses. The contract provided 
that the employer could discharge 
the salesman on one week’s no- 
tice. He discharged him without 
giving the stipulated notice and 
the salesman instituted legal pro- 
ceedings for $300 damages. 

In holding the employer re- 
quired to pay the salesman only 
a week’s salary the court said: 

“Where by its terms a contract 
of employment may be termin- 
ated at any time upon giving a 
specified notice, the damages for 
a wrongful discharge can be no 
more than the wages which would 
have accrued under the contract 
after the notice. Had notice 
been given he would have had 
the right to work one week 
longer and draw the stipulated 
wages. 


(To be concluded in the February 5 
issue of SALES MANAGEMENT.) 


The Year Book of 
Direct-Mail Advertising 


Let us send you this 182-page magazine 
of Direct-Mail Advertising and 
Selling Ideas 


HE October, 1926, issue of PosTAcE, 

dedicated to the Ninth Annual Direct- 

Mail Convention in Detroit, October 
20, 21 and 22, has been acclaimed by Charles 
R. Weirs, President of the Direct-Mail 
Advertising Association: 

“A distinctive achievement in the publishing 
field and an important contribution to the suc- 
cess of Direct-Mail work.” 

It is a 182-page magazine containing 54 
articles on all phases of Direct-Mail Advertis- 
ing and Selling. In it is information on every 
product and service which Users and Producers 
of Direct-Mail can successfully employ. It is the 
most complete Direct-Mail magazine ever pub- 
lished—the Year-Book of Direct-Mail Advertis- 
ing in every sense of the word—a gold mine of 
Advertising and Selling Ideas. One idea may be 
worth hundreds or thousands of dollars in your 
business. If you have anything to do with 


Advertising and Selling, do not miss reading 
this number. 


The single copy price is 50c. If you like 
the number well enough to subscribe 
for a year at $2.00, the charge of 50c 
will be cancelled. If you do not think 
it is worth 50c, YOU PAY NOTHING. 


You are the sole judge. May we send 
you a copy? 


POSTAGE 


The Magazine of 
Direct-Mail Advertising and Selling 
18 East 18th St., New York City 


Just Pin This Coupon to Your Letterhead 
Send No Money Now 

POSTAGE 

18 East 18th St., New York City 
Yes, you may send me a copy of the October, 
1926, issue of PostTaGeE. You are to submit a 
bill for 50c. If I like the magazine, I will pay 
your bill for the sample copy, or perhaps sub- 
scribe for a year—12 issues—at $2.00. Other- 
wise, there is to be no charge. Use address on 
attached letterhead (or the following) : 


Name. 

Firm 

Address 

City. State 
LITHOGRAPHED 
LETTERHEADS 


Produced in Black Ink on 
No. 1 20-LB. WHITE BOND 


$1.20 Per Thousand 


A quality letterhead at a price that commands 
attention. 


Big savings to you on your letterheads. 


Send for lithographed samples of companies 
whom we are serving. 


100 M or over $1.20 perM 25 Mots $1.45 perM 
50 M lots 1.25 perM 124M lots 1.70 per M 
Minimum quantity 12}4M] 

Engravings made at actual labor cost 


PEERLESS LITHOGRAPHING CO., Inc. 
1718 No. Robey Street, Chicago, Il. 


The Workman Manufacturing Company 
1206 WEST MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 
Gentlemen: I understand the WORCO 2 in 1 
combined order blank envelope has doubled 


orders for many concerns. Please send infor- 
mation on “The Knack of Getting Orders.’ 


NAME__ 


ADDRESS = ___(3790) 


JANUARY 


22, 


PRODUCTS THAT CRY 
FOR MERCHANDISING 


(Continued from page 154) 


establishing markets and distribu- 
tion methods on a modern basis.” 

The picture on page 154 is typ- 
ical of the methods used to mer- 
chandise pecans. Instead of be- 
ing sold in handy packages, 
branded, like walnuts, they are 
peddled from the sidewalk, out of 
huge gunny sacks, with neither 
name nor identification. 

The pecan growers have much 
to learn from the walnut growers. 
More than ten years ago the wal- 
nut growers of Californa adver- 
tised for a method of branding 
walnuts. Hundreds of suggestions 
were submitted, but recently, af- 
ter endless experimenting, and 
doubtless a vast expense, the wal- 
nut growers have adopted a ma- 
chine which stamps the brand 
right on the shell of the walnut. 
If a consumer permits someone 
to palm off bad walnuts on him, it 
is his own fault. But with pecans 
it is a case of caveat emptor, and if 
the buyer doesn’t watch out he is 
likely to be overcharged, short- 
weighted, and sold rancid pecans. 


A Big Potential Demand 


Few people know much about 


pecans. Because of their limited 
distribution, and the short season 
in which they are sold in most 
stores, there is a general lack of 
interest in them. Demand is com- 
paratively light, and sales are lim- 
ited. 

With the increased production 
that is coming on the market ev- 
ery year, the time is ripe for 
a real marketing organization 
which will improve merchandis- 
ing methods, create a bigger de- 
mand, and widen distribution. 
There is a limitless potential de- 
mand. It only has to be aroused. 
Then if it were made easy to buy 
a package of pecans, and then go 
back to any grocer or fruit dealer 
and buy a second package, know- 
ing full well that the second pack- 
age would be as good as the first, 
consumption of pecans would 
never lag behind production. 

All over the country there are 
similar opportunities waiting. 
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Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display 


MANAGEMENT, 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES 
for new connection, and qualified for a salary 
between $2,500 and $25,000, your response to 
this announcement is invited. The under- 
signed provides a thoroughly organized service, 
of recognized standing and_ reputation, 
through which preliminaries are negotiated 
confidentially for positions of the calibre in- 
dicated. The procedure is individualized to 
each client’s personal requirements; your iden- 
tity covered and present position protected. 
Established sixteen years. Send only name 
and address for details. R. W. Bixby, Ince., 
118 Downtown Building, — New York. - 


REPRESENTATION 


REPRESENTATION. If you have an 
article of merit, either staple or specialty, to 
be sold to stores, and are not represented in 
Western Canada, we could show you a good 
volume of business. Our selling organization 
has been in Saskatchewan for twelve years, 
consequently we have a wide connection. Ref- 
erences both in the U. S. and Canada gladly 
furnished. Box K-124, SALES MANAGEMENT, 
4660 Ravenswood mee: seine 


POSITIONS WANTED 


SALES PROMOTION 


$50 TO $50,000 DAILY SALES DEVEL- 
oped during 28 years for clients by our direct 
mail plans, copy, campaigns. One product, 
1923, an idea, this year $100,000 orders booked. 
Fifty year old concern desired 50 national rep- 
resentatives in 1925; we produced 40 in three 
months. 700 dealers’ in 10 months, at $3 each, 
for another. Ten years Sales Promotion Man. 
ager, Larkin Co. Submit sales problems for 
free diagnosis. James C. Johnson, 119 Wood- 
bridge Ave., Buffalo. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


WE WANT A SALESMAN TO COVER 
part of Wisconsin, lower Minnesota, eastern 
Iowa, Illinois, not Chicago, and western Michi- 
gan to sell our extracts, crushed fruits and 
specialties to soda water bottlers, ice cream 
concerns, etc. Compensation on commission 
basis, with drawing account. Box L-113, 
SALES MANAGEMENT, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., 
Chicago. 


EXPERIENCED LUMBER OR BUILDING 
material salesman. Permanent position. 
Weatherbest Stained Shingle Co., North Ton- 
awanda, N. Y. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


PUT THIS ADVERTISING MAN WITH 
proven record on your payroll for just $1.25 
a day. Will write your sales letters, book- 
lets, advertisements, suggest new ideas, put a 
new sales vigor into your advertising copy. 
Write for details unusual limited offer. 
Box 882, Poughkeepsie, N. Y 


PATENTS. As one of the oldest patent 
firms in America, we give inventors at lowest 
consistent charge, a service noted for results, 
evidenced by many well known patents of 
extraordinary value. Book, Patent-Sense, free. 
Lacey & Lacey, 668 F St., Washington, D. C. 
Established 1869. 
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